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George Washington to Boys and 
Girls of Today 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Coanpren of our period are 
farther away from tradition than 
ever before in the course of edu- 
cation. Imaginative literature is dis- 
couraged. Our boys and girls watch 
the efficient motions of the machine 
which takes the place of hand labor. 
There is being developed in them a 
scientific trend of intellect, which takes 
nothing on the word of authority but 
discovers truth through experiment. 
They are fascinating young egotists, 
sure that the individual rather than 
the group shall dominate. How, then, 
are we to bring them to a national 
character born two hundred years ago, 
making the message and nationalism 
of George Washington a force of 
immediate influence in their lives? 

The teachings of the new psychology 
lead us to examine ourselves, rather 
than our pupils, when we are con- 
fronted by a problem. So we ask how 
well do we, adults, know our first 
President, a man who has been so 
shrouded by myths and unilluminated 
records as to have become little more 
in the mind of the public than the 
author of a national holiday? There 


must be a reason in fact for this nation- 
wide recognition of our need for a year’s 
study of the life and contributions 
of George Washington. We find this 
vital need when we go to original 
sources and learn to know the man 
from his writings, his diaries, and the 
facts of his life taken as a whole. 

George Washington was a prolific 
writer. His letters fill many volumes. 
He kept a diary from the year he was 
sixteen years old, barring the period of 
the Revolutionary War, up to a short 
time before his death. The way in which 
he kept his diary should be of great 
interest to children. The first entries, 
when he was a boy, record a journey 
which he made across the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The last pages were written 
as he sat, an old man, at a window of 
the house at Mount Vernon, looking 
with affection across the broad acres 
he loved better than any other place 
on earth. 


4 hi first diary consisted of a 
small parchment-bound pocket memo- 
randum book, in which were entered 


practise forms of letters, boyish notes 
of his surveying, and juvenile rhymes. 
Next, he used a home-made memoran- 
dum book, apparently the loose notes 
that he made every day bound together. 
About the year 1759, Washington kept 
the diary in the interleaved uniform 
edition of the Virginia Almanac. In 
1781, after the war, he began his diary 
again, making the records in blank 
memorandum books such as were used 
in the Orderly Office at the head- 
quarters of the Continental Army. We 
may picture these books as similar to 
those in use today for stenographic 
notes except that they were unruled. 
When he retired to Mount Vernon, 
Washington went back to the almanac 
as the repository for the loose sheets of 
his diary. 

As we read this day-to-day record 
of a great life, we find much that makes 
direct contact with boys and girls of 
today and gives us a clearer concept 
of the real George Washington than 


A GLIMPSE OF THE RESTORED 
FLOWER GARDENS AT MOUNT 
VERNON 


Courtesy, George Washington Bicentennial Commission 
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almost any other source material. We 
find that children of today need to feel 
Washington’s faith in his country; he 
loved even our soil. They need to know 
his kindness and understanding of 
children and animals. They need to 
appreciate with him the trees, gardens, 
and fruits of the earth that abounded 
at Mount Vernon and that were 
Washington’s daily care. All his life he 
kept a daily record of the weather, 
with its relation to crops and foresta- 
tion. Selections from the words of 
George Washington come to children 
of 1932 with as clear a message and as 
deep an appeal as they did at the time 
he spoke. They belong in school and 
home today: 


Faith in Our Country 


“I rejoice most exceedingly that 
there is an end of our warfare, and that 
such a field is opening to our view as 
will, with wisdom to direct the cultiva- 
tion of it, make us a great, a respect- 
able and happy people. Peace with the 
world is my sincere wish.” 

“The citizens of America, placed in 
the most enviable condition, as the sole 
lords and proprietors of a vast tract of 
continent, comprehending all the vari- 
ous soils and climates in the world, and 
abounding with all the necessities and 
conveniences of life, are now acknowl- 
edged to be possessed of absolute 
freedom and independence. 

“They are to be considered as the 
actors in a most conspicuous theater 
which seems to be peculiarly designed 
by Providence for the display of human 
greatness and felicity.” 

“Every portion of our country finds 
the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the 
Union of the whole. 

“The North, in intercourse with the 
South, finds in the products of the latter 
resources of maritime and commercial 
enterprises and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry. 

“The South, in the same intercourse, 
benefiting by the North,. sees its 
agriculture grow and its commerce 
expand. 

“The East through communication 
by land and water with the West, will 
more and more find a valuable market 
for the goods it brings from abroad or 
manufactures at home. 

“The West derives from the East sup- 
plies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort. 

“While every part of our country feels 
an immediate and particular interest 
in Union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find, in the United mass of 
means and efforts, greater strength, 


greater resource, greater security and 
a less-frequent interruption of their 
peace.” 

To the Marquis de Lafayette: 

“Greater and more substantial im- 
provements in manufactures are being 
made than were ever before known in 
America. In Pennsylvania they have 
attended particularly to the fabrica- 
tion of cotton cloth, hats and articles 
of leather. In Massachusetts they are 
establishing factories of duck, cordage 
and glass. The number of shoes made 
in one town of Massachusetts and nails 
in another is incredible. In that State 
and in Connecticut are also superfine 
and other broadcloths. I have been 
writing this day to procure me home- 
spun broadcloth of the Hartford fabric 
to make a suit of clothes for myself. 
I hope it will not be a great while 
before it will be unfashionable for a 
gentleman to appear in any other 
dress.” 


For Boys and Girls to Think About 


“To correspond with those I love, 
is among my highest gratifications. 
Letters of friendship require no study; 
they flow with ease, and allowances 
are expected and made.” 

“Let your heart feel for the afflic- 
tions and distresses of everyone. Let 
your hand give in proportion to your 
purse. I believe that man was not 
designed by the All-wise Creator to 
live for himself alone. 

* The soldiers were two or three times, 
for days together, without provisions; 
and once six days without meat of any 
kind. Could the poor horses tell their 
tale it would be in a strain still more 
lamentable as numbers actually died 
from pure want.” 

An order for goods to England: 

“One pair of handsome silver shoe 
and knee buckles, also ten shillings 
worth of toys, and six little books for 
children beginning to read. For Miss 
Custis, 4 years old, two caps, two pairs 
of ruffles, two tuckers, bibs and aprons, 
if fashionable, a fashionably dressed 
baby (10 shillings), and other toys.” 

A letter to George Washington Parke 
Custis, son of Washington’s stepson, 
away at school: 

“Another thing I would recommend 
to you — not because I want to know. 
how you spend your money — and that 
is, to keep an account book and enter 
therein every farthing of your receipts 
and expenditures. The doing of which 
would initiate you into a habit, from 
which considerable advantage would 
result. Where no account of this sort 
is kept there can be no investigation, 
nor correction of errors, no discovery 


wherein too much or too little had been 
appropriated to particular uses. From 
an early attention to these matters, 
important and lasting benefits may 
follow.” 


Outdoors 


“The life of the Husbandman of all 
others is the most delightful. It is 
honorable, it is amusing, and with 
judicious management it is profitable.” 

“IT can truly say I had rather be at 
Mount Vernon with a friend than to be 
attended at the Seat of Government 
by the Officers of the State and Repre- 
sentatives of every Power in Europe.” 


“Transplanted the following trees 
to the following places in the North 
garden; the first on the left, looking 
eastward from the garden house, along 
the walk in front of it, is a peach tree 
transplanted the 14th. of last March 
from the Gardeners Nursery, to the 
south side of the walk by the English 
walnuts. The 2nd. and 4th. on the 
same side are pears. The 3d. on the 
same side is a black May-heart cherry, 
grafted at the same time in the same 
place. The 5th. on the same side is a 
Duke cherry. The 3d. tree from the 
same house, on the right side (looking 
the same way) is also a Duke cherry. 
By the stumps of the Coronation 
Cherry and Apricot, I planted a 
white-heart cherry and one of the 
small cherries that used to grow in the 
walk, in front of the House.” 

“Planted the intervals between the 
forest trees in my serpentine roads or 
walks, to the House, from the front 
gate, with Weeping Willow.” 

“Planted in that square of my 
Botanical garden, adjoining to the 
Servants and spinning House, in two 
and a half rows, 95 of the Gloucester 
hickory nut. They are on that side of 
the square next the House, between the 
Walk and a locust tree, standing within 
the square.” 


“The warmth of yesterday and this 
day forwarded vegetation very much; 
the buds of some trees, particularly 
the Weeping Willow and Maple, have 
displayed their leaves and blossoms, 
and all others are swelled and many 
ready to put forth. The Apricot trees 
are beginning to blossom and the grass 
to show its verdure.” 

“Staked up the largest of my trees 
in the Avenues and Wilderness and 
Shrubberies today, which from the soft- 
ness of the ground and “impression 
made on them by the wind were 
leaning. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Kindergarten Guides the 
Individual Child 


By RUBY MINOR 


Director Kindergarten-Elementary Education and Curriculum for the Elementary Schools, Berkeley, California 


Tix kindergarten of today is a 
laboratory, a delightful place where ad- 
justment, research, growth, and happi- 
ness go hand in hand. The thinking 
teacher realizes that each child who 
enters has attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns conditioned by inheritance and 
environment, and that children differ 
one from another by reason of these 
patterns. Basing her work upon this 
psychological foundation, a teacher, in 
order to give every opportunity for 
growth to her pupils, must allow them 
to establish their own rate of progress 
in a very elastic program, guiding and 
adjusting when necessary and en- 
couraging normal, natural procedure. 

It would be impractical and in op- 
position to accepted educational philos- 
ophy to write a kindergarten program 
stating activities and length of periods 
to be used by several schools, each 
supervised by a teacher with her own 
ideas and dealing with a different type 
of child. It would also be impractical 
to have a definite plan to be followed 
in any one kindergarten from day to 
day. 

Programs must be elastic to meet the 
needs of the children and allow them to 
develop their own initiative. All kinder- 
garten teachers, however, are working 
toward the same ends, hoping to build 
strong characters, develop desirable 
personalities, arouse dormant interests, 
and stimulate correct habit formations. 


SORES 


Therefore, a general program may be 
suggestive to all, and by its use im- 
portant activities will not be over- 
looked nor neglected. The time and 
length of periods may be altered greatly 
by circumstances. In many instances, a 
teacher changes her order of activities 
from day to day to meet the needs of 
her class. 

Two suggested time schedules are 
here given: 


A. 9:00-9:20 Social period. 
Marking nurse’s book. 
Caring for plants and pets. 
Conversation period. 

9:20-9:50 Music. 
Rhythm work. 
Tone work. 
Singing. 
Music appreciation, once a week (20 
min.) 
Band, once a week. 
9:50-10:00 Recess. 
10:00—-10:10 Rest on rugs. 
10:10-11:10 Work period. 
Planning. 
Execution. 
Putting room in order. 
Group discussion. 
11:10-11:20 Recess. 
11:20-11:25 Short rest time. 
11:25-11:35 Corrective exercises. 
Folk dancing or group games. 


WE ARE VERY BUSY. EACH ONE 
CHOOSES HIS OWN WORK AND 
PLAY 


Cragmont School, Berkeley 


11:35-12:00 Story period. 
Nature work is done at this time or 


during conversation period. 
12:00 Dismissal. 


B. 9:00-9:45 Self-chosen activities. 


9:45-10:00 Discussion of activities. 
10:00—10:10 Outdoor play 
10:10-10:35 Health habits. Lunch. 
10 :35-10:45 Rest. 

10:45-11:00 Story. 

11:00-11:10 Physical education. 
11:10-11:20 Outdoor play. 
11:20-11:35 Nature study. 
11:35-12:00 Music. 

12:00 Dismissal. 


Wire public-school kinder- 
gartens must of necessity provide for 
large groups of children, it is the duty 
of every teacher to provide for indi- 
vidual differences in so far as possible 
under crowded conditions. One of the 
large problems of the kindergarten 
teacher is to provide a distinctive pro- 
gram for each age level; for the five and 
one-half year old children who have 
been in kindergarten one or two semes- 
ters, and for the entering group of four 
and one-half years of age. 
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In the larger schools where the en- 
rollment justifies an assistant, segre- 
gation of classes for certain types of 
work is possible and desirable. In the 
smaller schools where only one teacher 
is in charge, the program should be 
sufficiently flexible to permit variety 
in procedure which takes into account 
these two widely differing age levels. 

The flexibility of all kindergarten 
programs makes possible the oppor- 
tunity for shifting the classification of 
any child from group to group as the 
need is realized. Every teacher will 
realize that while chronological age is 
one basis for the classification of the 
child, it is by no means the only con- 
sideration. The child’s physical, men- 
tal, emotional and social development 
and needs should receive consideration 
at the very beginning of the semester, 
that no time may be lost in an at- 
tempted orientation to a situation for 
which the child is not ready. 

Intelligence tests should be given as 
early as possible in the semester that 
the teacher may have the added data 
to aid in diagnosing the child’s needs. 
Care should be observed that the child 
has become acquainted with the school 
environment before the test is given, 
that the responses may be normal. 
The teacher should be aware of certain 
specific objectives for the younger 
pupils for which there is no need in the 
promotion group, and vice versa. She 
should never lose sight of the fact that 
many of the youngest pupils are enter- 
ing an unknown world when they 
enter kindergarten, and that often 
they come as the first child from a 
home which has not before had school 
contacts. Opportunity for building up 
interest and understanding between 
the home and the school is, therefore, 
a recognized obligation of the progres- 
sive kindergarten teacher. 

The teacher of the promotion class in 
kindergarten should work in close co- 
operation with teachers of first grade in 
developing a program and in the de- 
velopment of behavior to realize char- 
acter values. By following the progress 
of her promotion class into first grade, 
the kindergarten teacher may note the 
strength and weakness in a new situa- 
tion and modify her procedures to meet 
the need. She should avoid, however, 
trying to follow the program of the 
primary grades and therefore lose the 
values that accrue from the differen- 
tiated program of the kindergarten. 


Tix maturity of the children 
who have attended kindergarten a se- 
mester, as compared with the entering 


pupils of four and one-half years, tends 
to show how complicated the teacher’s 
problem really is. Two important 
principles to be observed are: 

1. The importance of the develop- 
ment of powers through use and wise 
guidance. 

2. The danger of forcing and prema- 
ture training. 

Spontaneous use should precede 
training. The child’s response to train- 
ing, the ease with which he makes use 
of training, may guide us to the amount 
of training which may be safely offered. 
While a limited amount of training is 
advisable in the kindergarten, the 
teacher should recognize that instruc- 
tion, teaching, and guidance are more 
appropriate for emphasis than training. 

The teacher should be familiar with 
the literature which deals with the 
growth of children of kindergarten age 
in order that she may guide with an 
intelligent understanding of the ex- 
pectancy and the needs. 

She should be aware that age dif- 
ferences constitute only one cause for 
differentiation of procedure. The chil- 
dren will also differ because of home 
conditions, health conditions, and racial 
and economic conditions. She should 
also remember that temporary condi- 
tions often affect the reactions of the 
child. She may often help parents to 
see that late hours, exciting company, 
inappropriate motion pictures, and 
numerous other local influences should 
be corrected in the program of the 
child. She may suggest more suitable 
toys, more appropriate play space at 
home, more hygienic diet and a pro- 
gram of rest suited to the child’s needs. 

For this complicated task of dif- 
ferentiation, the teacher needs a knowl- 
edge of her field of work based upon 
scientific study, a buoyant enthusi- 
asm in working with little children, 
a persuasive personality that wins 
co-operation of parents, and an open- 
minded attitude that permits continu- 
ous growth. 


Ix ORDER to be sure that there 
is growth in the kindergarten, there 
must be some way of checking both 
pupil and teacher progress. The ob- 
jectives of records in the kindergarten 


should be: 


1. A check on pupils’ growth in: 
a. Behavior habits 
b. Health habits 
ce. Abilities 
d. Interests 
2. A means of research. 
3. A guide to procedure. 
4. Specific data to hand to first-grade 
teacher, parent, or specialist. 


The teacher should not confuse 
record keeping with report making. 
While the latter is greatly facilitated 
by the former, it is not the major aim 
in the keeping of records. A very fine 
type of class progress record is illus- 
trated by a record from the kin- 
dergarten of the Longfellow School, 
Berkeley. The photostatic reproduction 
shows the general plan of the records. 
By reference to this record the teacher 
may check the content of her teaching 
and clearly see existing relationships. 
It is an organized record of procedure in 
terms of class achievement. In a brief 
survey of such a record, the principal, 
the supervisors, the parents, and other 
visitors may learn of the activities of 
the children as a group. 

Valuable as the class progress record 
is in the progressive school, it is only 
one check on procedure, and should 
be accompanied by individual records, 
if the teacher would really bring a 
scientific attitude to her work. 


Tx individual record may vary 
to suit the needs of a particular situa- 
tion. It is a concrete means of keeping 
in mind many specific points in the 
general development of an individual. 

It provides a stimulus for the serious 
detailed study of each child. This evi- 
dence will enable a teacher to give each 
child more intelligent aid in his physi- 
cal, social, and intellectual progress. 
It makes possible a definite, detailed 
report of accomplishment for the school 
year through a comparison of the initial 
and final checkings. This comparison 
gives a startlingly vivid picture of ac- 
complishment and failure. It is an 
important means of determining the 
readiness of children for promotion. 
The younger children tend to show less 
progress in the “school subjects” divi- 
sion than in the other general divisions 
of the chart. 

The individual record may be any of 
the following types: 


1. A daily record of each child’s work, 
including: 

a. Achievement. 

b. Difficulties encountered and how 
they were overcome. 

c. New interests established. 

2. A weekly record of social and intel- 
lectual reactions. 

a. Temperamental trends: (1) Ap- 
prehensive (2) Assertive (3) Complacent 
(4) Complaining (5) Contented (6) Consid- 
erate (7) Dependable (8) Dreamy (9) Er- 
ratic (10) Excitable (11) Moody (12) Petu- 
lant (13) Playful (14) Quarrelsome (15) 
Selfish (16) Sensitive (17) Serious (18) Sug- 
gestible (19) Suspicious (20) Sympathetic. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Kindergarten Activity Program 


By MARY L. HICKEY and DOLORES SAUM 


BPranaes the greatest change in 
the kindergarten of today as compared 
with yesterday is the extent to which 
pupil initiative and responsibility have 
replaced teacher dictation. The kin- 
dergarten has always been outstand- 
ing in pupil freedom as compared 
with later school years, so it was to be 
expected that the kindergarten would 
lead in the movement for the activity 
program. More and more the kinder- 
garten child lives a natural, whole- 
some life, meeting, raising, and solving 
problems that call for reflective think- 
ing, for co-operation, for evaluation, for 
initiative, all of which are needed in the 
complex situations which he must meet 
in his daily associations with others. 

The teacher is aware that the child 
needs subject matter and skill in order 
to carry out the purposes which interest 
him. She does not impose school sub- 
jects upon him, but sees to it that the 
learning situation is utilized when 
opportunity arises. She even goes 
further in her planning to broaden the 
child’s experience. She seeks to build 
the situation and prepare the environ- 
ment so that the learning will be inher- 
ent in the doing. 

The following descriptions of activity 
units will serve to illustrate the integra- 
tion of the child’s interests through a 
program of work and play that results 
in various kinds of learnings and pro- 
vides opportunity for real experience 
which is necessary to growth. 


School, Berkeley, California 

WOULD YOU LIKE TO RIDE IN OUR 

TRAIN? YOU MAY TAKE YOUR 

BAGGAGE! FIRST YOU MUST BUY 
A TICKET 


SumMARY OF A TRAIN ENTERPRISE 
“This is the ‘Special’ Nursery Train 
That travels a mile a minute. 
It goes to ‘there and back again 
With many a passenger in it.” 


This type unit of activity for the kinder- 
garten is cited by Miss Minor in con- 
nection with her presentation of to- 
day’s kindergarten which we publish 
this month. In organization, interest, 


and correlation it illustrates progres- 
sive kindergarten methods. 

This work was carried on in the 
Lincoln School, Berkeley, California, 
under the direction of Miss Ruby 
Minor. 


This project developed into a very 
large, interesting one from an ex- 
tremely simple activity, based upon 
and suggested by an outstanding 
character need, self-control, in keeping 
hands away from other children. 

The new children received in the 
January enrollment were particularly 
immature along lines of self-possession 
and self-direction. During the first 
week or so, whenever the class went to 
the play-yard or cloak room, there were 
always several groups with arms around 
one another or hands on the shoulders 


of the child ahead, and consequently, 
instead of good posture and correct, 
upright carriage, there was always 
confusion. 

Several casual remarks about “hands 
by the sides,” or correct posture for 
walking were of no avail; so finally, the 
second week, there was a conversation 
about it. emphasizing the fact that the 
only time we ever touch our neighbor is 
during games or rhythms, and that 
those children who could remember 
this might play a game that was great 
fun, a game where we do hold to our 
neighbor, a train game. 

The train idea took hold immedi- 
ately. Gradually the holding of other 
children ceased. The train game was 
requested every day. We played it by 
choosing five children to be cars and 
one child to be the engineer. The 
engineer must assemble his train and 
then lead it wherever it was to go. 
Each child had his hands on the shoul- 
ders of the child ahead of him, and they 
moved along slowly, sliding the feet 
forward and increasing speed gradu- 
ally. At first we needed the piano to 
give us the signal to start, but soon this 
came spontaneously from the engineer 
or some child in the group. 

One day two trains were used and a 
flagman was stationed at crossroads to 
prevent accidents. He would signal the 
train to stop and allow the other one to 
go through. At this point the class was 
ready for their first music work and it 
was immediately correlated with the 
train idea. We were: 


“Wig Wags,” at the crossing, singing, 
Dong” (8-5) (8-5) 

Whistles, “‘Toot Toot’”’ (8-8) 

Conductors calling, “All-aboard!” (1-8) 
“All off” (8-1) 


We went through tunnels and echoed 
back “toot-toot” and “ding-dong”’ 
sounds and finally finished with the big 
muscle activities of the arm, imitating 
the driving arms of the engine, with 
‘choo, choo, choo, choo, choo”’ recited 
to keep the rhythm even. We played 
that the train carried various loads, 
heavy and light; perhaps toys, automo- 
biles, groceries, etc., and used corre- 
sponding speeds for each. We puffed and 
puffed going up hill, or came down 
easily and quickly. 
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A PROJECT was well started, and 
it was time to develop it to a differ- 
ent plane. Various train pictures were 
reviewed and pinned up for further ob- 
servation. An obliging mother brought 
an armful of Locomotive Journals for 
the reading table. Timetables were 
secured and large pieces of wrapping 
paper were pinned up on which friezes 
of trains were made with crayons or 
calcimine paint. 

An old nail keg was secured from the 
school discard, a large paper carton 
from the grocery store, a coffee can lid 
and block wheels. These were as- 
sembled one day and shown to the 
High-Kindergarten Group. What could 
be done with “such funny things?” It 
wasn’t long before the idea for a train 
materialized. A boy immediately offered 
to paint the keg black for the engine 
boiler. 

We were going to make a train in 
which we could really ride. As ours 
is not a neighborhood where children 
have the opportunity to travel, their 
sole experience with trains was the 
switch engine that ran on a siding of 
the Western Pacific line that many had 
to cross on the way to school. It took 
many conferences and many correc- 
tions before a train evolved that was 
realistic. The bell came off three times 
before it was fastened on to stay. It 
was an old table bell with a long 
handle, fastened to a _paste-bucket 
handle astride the engine barrel, and 
held in place with double-headed 
tacks. 

Cotter pins were missing, so a trip to 
the hardware store was necessary. It 
took almost three weeks before the 
stovepipe appeared. Much black paint 
was needed to cover engine and coal 
car. The windows of the engineer’s cab 
were accidentally bent and had to be 
reinforced with wooden lathes. We used 
three different kinds of wire before we 
found one strong enough to fasten the 
cars together. 

The train, complete, consisted of 
blocks with rods run through, support- 
ing wheels. Three trucks made like this 
held up the engine, coal car and pas- 
senger car, the latter being packing 
cases from the grocery store. This was 
all done by various committees of boys 
assigned to special work. The girls, 
meanwhile, were building a station. It 
had a ticket window, a baggage win- 
dow, a pretentious doorway and red 
and blue striped awnings over each 
opening. They made a conductor’s hat 
and a baggage man’s hat and one for 
the ticket seller. 

Tickets were made; purses became 
popular and bonnets of paper bags with 


crépe paper rosettes gave passengers 
quite a festive air. The train has gone 
daily “‘there and back again” for the 
past three months. The interest has 
never slackened, for it really goes, the 
bell really rings, and there is room for 
many to play. The Primary Grades 
have been invited in to see us. They 


have played train and then returned to 


enjoy a reading lesson based upon 
their experience. 


Results Gained: 


A. A realization of our main objective in 
starting the work; i.e., self-control gained 
through having a legitimate outlet for a 
habit that was headed in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

B. Group consciousness: 

1. Certain groups 
certain work. 

2. Ostracizing members who hindered 
the work or did not work fairly. 
3. Bringing together of Kindergarten 

and First Grade. 

C. Courtesy: 

1. Buying tickets. 

2. Waiting turns. 

3. Not pushing too fast. 

4. Staying away from groups that 
were engaged in other work 
as woodwork, painting, playing 
house. 

5. Correct control of hands and feet 
when on the train. 

6. Refraining from being engineer or 
conductor all the time. 

D. Self-Control: 

1. Staying away from the train when 
it was not playtime. 

2. Low, pleasant voices. ; 

E. Safety rules and a great deal of 
knowledge about trains; kinds of 
trains and their loads. 


Materials Used: 


A. Hill Blocks 

B. Nail keg 

C. Wire, cotter pins and nails 

D. Stovepipe and old coffee can lid 

E. Black paint 

F. Wooden and cardboard packing cases 
G. Wrapping paper 

H. School punches 


I. Yarn, tissue paper, and bags for hats 


responsible for 


Keystone slides and lantern with 
many pictures of trains, stations and 
places where trains go—to winter 
places, to summer places. Pictures were 
used to show kinds of loads carried by 
trains; there were also pictures of 
passenger and freight trains. These 
were used a great deal before the train 
was built to provide a better foundation 
on account of lack of first-hand infor- 
mation available. 


Picture Books: 


A. ““My Book of Engines,” 
Nelson Sons. 


Thomas 


B. “Tinker-Town Tom,” Eames (show- 
ing toy train and how it needed water). 


Stories: 


A. The Pony Engine, “Tell It Again 
Stories,” Emuson and Dillingham. 

B. How the Engine Learned the Know- 
ing Song, “‘Here and Now Stories,” Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell. 

C. Faster than Fairies, R. L. Stevenson. 

D. The Engine That Wouldn’t Stop, 
“New Stories to Tell Children,” Sara 
Cone Bryant. 


Correlation of Course of Study 
Subjects with Project. 


1. Physical Education 


A. Large rhythmic activities of arms 
when imitating driving wheels of en- 
gines. 

B. Learning to keep step and to go 
slowly or quickly as the music sug- 


gested. 


2. Music 
A. Song tones (1-8) (8-1) (8-5) (8-8) 
Echoes, _toot-toots, ding-dongs, ’ 
“choo-choo train” from ‘Music 
Series.” 
B. Train rhythm played on piano and 
used for beginning the work. 


3. Art 

A. Making pictures of trains. 

B. Coloring the awnings for station. 

C. Making bonnets and purses. 

D. Putting up a border around wall 
spaces using primary colors as the 
base. 

E. Painting at easel with calcimine 
paints. 

F. Making trees from large pieces of 
cardboard for beautifying the station 
grounds. 

G. Making stop signs at woodworking 
benches for safety. 

H. Painting trees. 

Painting signs. 

J. Painting train. 

K. Making tickets, using judgment as to 
size and quality of paper. 

L. Studying proportion of wheels and 
smoke stacks to train. 


4. General Knowledge 


A. Discussing where trains go and what 
climate would be found. 

B. Showing Keystone slides to impress 
varieties of climate. 

C. Various kinds of loads carried by 
trains with related information. 


or 


. Teacher Learning 


A. Turning disorder into educational 
activity. 

B. Utilizing otherwise waste materials. 

C. Socializing group. 

D. Using environment as beginning of 
social science. 

Developing pupil initiative. 

F. Laying a foundation for future skills. 

G. Capitalizing interest. 
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Curing Speech Defects in Children 


By MARY BAYLEY NOEL 


As I write there comes to me a 
mental picture of a little girl of eight 
whose beautiful brown eyes filled with 
tears as her mother said in a voice 
none too kind, “Mary, I have re- 
peatedly told you that if you would 
take time to talk you would not make 
such a failure of it.” Then the mother 
imitated the child’s stuttering, in order, 
as she thought, to cure her of her 
deficiency. 

I mention this merely to show our 
need of interpreting the thoughts and 
feelings of children with speech defects, 
especially sensitively organized chil- 
dren. It is certain that they often suffer 
very keenly, and certain the failure of 
parents or teachers to understand the 
needs of these children may possibly 
result in condemning them to a grave 
life handicap. 

In the past there has been much 
misleading advice and innumerable 
panaceas suggested for the cure of 
speech defects, especially stuttering 
and stammering, the majority of which 
only serve to aggravate the condition. 
This branch of science is, however, 
coming into its own, and thousands, 
both young and old, whose powers of 
expression have been largely bound by 
silence, are being reconstructed. A 
neglected, abnormal speech tendency 
has a far-reaching and _ significant 
influence on one’s disposition and 
entire future life. The elimination of 
speech conflicts and defects is not only 
an economic need, but also a physical 
and mental asset, for the speech center 
is the keystone or binding link of other 
areas of the brain and with its develop- 
ment we help in the proper training of 
other associated areas, such as hearing, 
memory and an appreciation of color 
and form. 


Au defects are not the same, 
either as to cause and effect, or in 
manifestations. Speech is more or less 
affected by deformed dental arches, 
teeth not in normal alignment, or by 
absence of some part of the speech 
mechanism. Imperfections caused by 
defective mechanism, however, are 
easily recognized, since they admit of 
no modification, the difficulty being 
always the same. The remedy for dis- 
turbances of this nature is either 


surgical or mechanical interference. 
The most common speech defect is 
lisping or “baby talk.” Lisping may be 
caused by the lower teeth protruding 
in front of the upper ones. When this 
is the case, the child should be placed 
in the hands of an orthodontist for 
treatment, which means, of course, 
mechanical correction. The influence 
of imitation is also generally admitted 


According to accepted estimates, there 
are throughout the United States about 
three hundred thousand individuals 
afflicted with stammering and stuttering 
and a far greater number with some 
form of imperfect speech. 

With New York City leading the 
way, the Departments of Education in 
many of our large cities have adopted a 
definite program for the pedagogical 
correction of speech defects in school 
children. In Philadelphia nearly four 
thousand children are learning to over- 
come lisping, stammering, stuttering, 
as well as other defects that spring from 
special conditions. 

Mrs. Noel presents her subject with 
authority, and offers help to the teacher 
who has no available clinic for referring 
pupils with remediable speech diffi- 


culties. 


to be very important. A physician has 
reported having observed this speech 
defect in five children in one family. It 
had been acquired from a lisping maid. 
Many cases of lisping are also caused 
by a desire in the subconscious mind of 
the child to remain a baby. Such a child 
needs training not only in how to form 
the correct sounds but also needs a 
change in method of education. 


Souermes a child will use one 
letter for another: ¢ for c, w for r, k or 
g for d. Sometimes he is unable to 
produce the sounds k, g, ng. This is 
usually either because he has not 


acquired the use of the muscles at the : 


back of the tongue which cause these 
sounds to vibrate, or when speaking he 
presses the tip of the tongue upon the 
gums of the upper incisors. Indistinct- 
ness of speech is sometimes due to a 
slight lack of development in the 
muscles of the tongue. This is not 
unusual in rickety children and par- 
ticularly those who have not been 


given a balanced diet including the 
vitamins and minerals found in the 
green leafy vegetables. While older 
children may be given tongue gymnas- 
tics for the development of the muscles 
of the tongue and special training, all 
exercises for the young child should be 
in the nature of play. For instance, say 
to the child: “‘What does the cat say? 
*Meow-meow.’”” “‘What does the dog 
say? ‘ Bow-bow.’”’ ““What do the birds 
say? ‘ Tweet-tweet.’”’ “‘What does the 
crow say? ‘Caw-caw.’”’ Similar exer- 
cises in the form of play may be 
worked out for producing words in 
which are used the tip of the tongue, 
as t, d, l, r. 


Tie most difficult speech de- 
fects to overcome are stammering and 
stuttering, and there is no other which 
condemns one to so much mental 
suffering or admits of such a grave 
handicap in adult life. Stammering is 
the inability to produce a sound. The 
mouth is often rigid, tight. Stuttering 
is the repetition of the initial letter of 
a first word. However, science has been 
unable to make any differentiation 
between these types of speech hesita- 
tion and the causes that lie back of the 
symptoms are the same. Stammering 
is at bottom a mental imperfection. 
When allowed to fasten itself firmly 
upon a child, it eventuates also into a 
physical disability. Children afflicted 
with stammering or stuttering are 
usually bright, sensitive, over-eager, 
self-conscious, high strung and emo- 
tional; that is, they are sensitively 
organized. Upon the attitude of the 
parents and teachers, and their ability 
to understand and interpret the neces- 
sities of such a child, much depends. 
It is this interpretation that will largely 
decide whether or not the child’s 
development will be along normal lines; 
it is this that will be the deciding 
factor for the realization in adult life 
of his potential powers for joining in 
the activities of the world. 

In considering this defect, we must 
remember first that a child is never 
born with it. Although the speech 
mechanism is present at birth, speech 
is a faculty gradually and uncon- 
sciously developed. Children do not 
stammer as soon as they begin to talk. 
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Stammering is, therefore, entirely an 
acquired affliction. It sometimes begins 
about the third or fourth year and un- 
less some counter influence is brought 
to bear, is inclined to grow much worse 
through the school period. 


H Ow is stammering acquired? 
There are many causes that work 
directly or indirectly toward the ac- 
quisition of this disability. It may be 
caused by fear of difficult sounds when 
speaking, or by nervous shock; it may 
be caused by imitation, by mental con- 
tagion when in contact with someone 
who stutters, or by improper speech 
training. Of these, improper speech 
training is a fruitful cause for its be- 
ginning. The child in the second stage 
of the development of speech endeavors 
to imitate speech as he hears it spoken 
by those constantly with him. If the 
words are spoken slowly and distinctly, 
the child will try to imitate this ex- 
ample. On the other hand, if constantly 
hearing very rapid speech, the child 
will naturally try to speak fast, and, 
in order so to do, stumbles in his 
speech. 

Other prolific causes of incipient 
stammering are thought to be: First, 
that the brain centers for the produc- 
tion of speech often do not keep pace 
with the centers where the mental 
images of words are formed. That is, in 
the development of speech, there is 
often a stage where skill in producing 
words is inadequate as compared with 
the desire to speak. In other words, the 
child thinks faster than he can speak, 
and, in efforts to express himself 
through channels not sufficiently de- 
veloped, he floods his whole body with 
a great confusion of nervous energy. 
The energy overflows the channels and 
the child stammers. Second, is the 
practice of making a child read or use 
words much too difficult to articulate, 
pronounce or understand. 


As A result, the effect of all 
these causes may be the same, speech 
conflict, the formation of the habit of 
stumbling or hesitancy. From these 
causes stammering or stuttering may 
be engendered, and if the child is 
over-sensitive or, through ridicule or 
scolding, destructive rather than con- 
structive corrections are made, the 
speech difficulty becomes firmly estab- 
lished. This usually means not only 
that the habit is continued but it is 
driven in deeper. The fear and inhibi- 
tion produce in time secondary dis- 
turbances, such as spasmodic muscular 


twitching and other derangement of the 
nerve mechanism. 

In its first stages, stammering or 
stuttering is merely hesitation, stum- 
bling, or the avoidance of difficult 
sounds through fear. If during this 
primary stage corrective measures are 
applied, it can usually be overcome. It 
must first be borne in mind that chil- 
dren who stammer or stutter, while not 
alike in all particulars and requiring 
always a certain amount of individual 
treatment, have one characteristic in 
common: they are nervous children. 
They require more than the normal 
effort to talk. This is naturally a 
greater drain upon their vitality. For 
this reason all means should be em- 
ployed to strengthen the nerves. In 
addition to a well-balanced diet, in- 
cluding ample quantities of milk and 
green leafy vegetables, and all kinds of 
outdoor exercise, children who stam- 
mer should have more hours of rest 
than is ordinarily allotted. They should 
by all means be given the opportunity 
to exercise frequently and especially 
should they be given a chance to run 
and to throw, for there is some con- 
nection between the development of 
the use of the hands and speech. 

The part of the brain controlling 
speech is said to be on the opposite 
side of the body from the preferential 
hand. In right-handed people it is 
thought to be on the left side of the 
brain and in the left-handed on the 
right side. So if a child is definitely 
left-handed, he should not, as a rule, 
be made to use his right hand in 
writing. 

Particularly does this apply to 
nervous children, for not infrequently 
it has been found that left-handed 
children, who have been forced to use 
the right hand, stutter. Some children 
appear to be ambidextrous and if this 
is the case, it is all right for them to 
use the right hand in writing. But if a 
child is definitely left-handed, and 
inclined to be nervously unstable, do 
not force him to use his right hand in 
writing. 


I. Is particularly important 
that the stammering child receive train- 
ing that is consistent and suited to his 
age and temperament. Such a child 
needs a place to play where he may get 
away from adults and he should by all 
means be given an opportunity to play 
with children of his own age. Every- 
thing tending to produce psychic 
disturbances, such as anxiety, fear or 
intimidation, should be avoided. Above 
all, treat such a child gently. Do not 


speak to him in a loud voice. And in 
order to prevent as much as possible 
his becoming self-conscious, do not 
concentrate upon his efforts while he 
struggles to speak. It is perhaps better 
to look away. 

It is most important that the child 
should not be made to feel he is in any 
way different from other children. Do 
not call his attention to the fact that 
he speaks imperfectly. This does not 
mean that he must not be corrected, 
but let your corrections be construc- 
tive. Gently check the child, but do not 
tell him what not to do. Show him how 
to speak correctly. Lead him gradually 
into a more confident, more deliberate 
and better articulated mode of speak- 
ing. This means that the method when 
making a correction must be such as to 
impart to the child a calm and delib- 
erate mode of speech. Never speak 
harshly, for harsh speaking sets up a 
vicious circle. It makes the child con- 
scious of his trouble; it impresses the 
difficulty more deeply into his mind, 
and adds to his fear. These in turn may 
lead to loss of attention and interest 
and often backwardness. The child 
must, while speaking, be led to avoid 
dubious, indirect thinking. That is, he 
should be taught to think clearly of 
what he wishes to say; and then when 
his thoughts are formed, to express 
them deliberately. In this way he will 
avoid the lack of co-ordination between 
thought and speech. If when speaking 
the child feels embarrassment, en- 
deavor by means of affection and 
cheerful intercourse, devoid of com- 
pulsion, to substitute for the fear of 
stumbling your confidence in his ability 
to speak freely. Always prevent such a 
child from rushing into speech when he 
is excited. If he wishes to tell of an 
exciting happening, gently check him. 
This interruption may not necessarily 
take the form of a correction, but it 
must be made in a manner suggesting 
to the child his calm and deliberate 
speech. Such an interruption may be 
something like this: “John, it is hard 
for me to understand when you speak 
to me hurriedly.” Let the child feel 
that all the time there is belongs to 
him, and by your poise and patient 
attitude calm him. 


A LARGE percentage of non- 
organic speech disturbances are symp- 
toms of general nervous instability. In 
very young children, up to five years of 
age, fifty per cent or more of the cases 
of sudden stammering and stuttering 
are handled by working on the strains 

(Continued on page 53) 
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We Wanted to Go to England 


By MARY A. HORN 


I LIKE to take Americans 
around,” remarked our driver, “be- 
cause they know what they want to see.” 

We were gratified at his understand- 
ing, for our vacation in England had 
been carefully planned. Old England is 
slowly passing, but it holds treasures 
which ages hardly touch. We wanted 
to see our England, the background of 
so much of our literary and historical 
experience, before the places and 
scenes we had dreamed so long of 
visiting should reflect a changed and 
modern social order. 


‘7 CANNOT say which afforded 
the greater pleasure ultimately, the 
actual trip or the many pleasant hours 
we spent together planning our itin- 
erary. Ours was not to be a conducted 
party. We decided to work out all 
details ourselves so that we might 
live in the true atmosphere of the 
country we were visiting. 

The first item to be arranged, of 
course, was transportation, for state- 
rooms on ocean liners are often booked 
two years ahead, and the best accom- 
modations cannot be procured if the 
traveler waits too long. Before we were 
ready to select out steamers, we found 
two friends bound for Europe who were 
more than willing to share a stateroom 
with us. For our ocean trip, we had 
then a party of four, a fortunate 
combination, for the pleasures of 
traveling are friendly to the quartet. 
The stateroom for four is easier to pro- 
cure than a smaller one, four are needed 
for a game of bridge, a game of shuffle- 
board is livelier played by four than 
played by two, and tea at a table 
for four is natural. 

To our surprise, we found that ac- 
commodations which were once re- 
served for first-class passengers could 
be secured on a cabin steamer at a very 
moderate rate. We laughed away our 
fear of financial embarrassment, se- 
cured return passage soon after school 
opened in the fall, and turned to our 
work already refreshed in anticipation 
of the cherished summer ahead. Our 
plans afforded conversation and study 
for a whole school year. To arrange an 
itinerary which would select from an 
enchanting array of possibilities the 
places we wanted most to see, and give 


us time to indulge our desire for “no 
undue haste” meant a careful review 
and classification of our knowledge 
of England. 

Next, there was the matter of suit- 
able clothes. Seasoned travelers say 
“travel light.”” We decided, therefore, 
to take one suit-case and one overnight 
bag each, with one extra small suit-case 
to bring back our souvenirs and pur- 
chases. By the time vacation arrived, 
each of us was ready with a woolen 
sport suit, sport shoes, a béret, and a 
heavy top coat for 
the steamer. Each 
took an evening 
dress and an evening 
wrap with accesso- 
ries. For the land, 
each of us provided 
herself with a tai- 
lored woolen suit 
which did not wrin- 
kle easily, a silk 
suit, a dinner dress, 
and a tweed coat, 
light but warm. 
Hats which fold 
away in the suit- 
case were the only 
kind we took. 

The day of sailing 
arrived, a day of 
great expectancy, 
and what a festive 
occasion! Every- 
where on the decks 
and in the state- 
rooms were throngs 
of friends to say 
“goodbye” to travelers. Flowers and 
fruit filled the library, and messages 
poured in from every quarter. Each 
passenger was a happy hero for at least 
one hour. The completeness of life on 
an ocean steamer was a wonder to us. 
Comfortable staterooms, baths, excel- 
lent food, recreation, tea, lounging, 
reading, bridge, music, dancing, assem- 
blies, afforded satisfaction for any 
taste. Religious services and the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July were 
impressive. Friends long absent ap- 
peared among the passengers. Our 
voyage was a happy reunion which 
seemed planned to bring us together 
again. We made our plans with reluc- 
tance, wanting to live longer in the 
abandon of the last few days. 


Oare Church 
where Lorna 
Doone was mar- 
ried and shot still 


stands in Exmoor 


War we awoke at anchor, 
the beautiful harbor of Plymouth lay 
before us, with forts, cities, woods and 
hills bordering it in a broken semi- 
circle. As the tender carried us toward 


the shore, we could look upon the Hoe, 
replete with memories of Raleigh and 
Drake. After we had leisurely ex- 
tracted our luggage from the Customs, 
we looked about us, glad, when we saw 
the train leave for London, that we had 
chosen to stay behind. Pleasant hours 
were spent walking on the Hoe, eating 
strawberries and rich Devonshire cream 


. in the little café, watching the bowling 


on the green, or visiting old taverns 
which keep alive memories of ancient 
days. 

It is a question with the vacationist 
which way to turn from Plymouth, for 
each outward path leads to a region of 
well-known English scenes. We chose 
to wander awhile in Cornwall, which 
can be explored conveniently from 
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Truro, a few hours’ ride by motor bus 
from Plymouth. One can reach almost 
any place in England by motor bus. 
One of the attractions of Truro is its 
cathedral, recently built though in 
early English style. The excellent old 
tavern, once a private house, contains 
a stairway of great antiquity. The low 
cottages of Truro, built row after row 
down quaint streets, remind one that 
he is really in England. 

From Truro, we went to Land’s End, 
stopping at the busy summer resort of 
Penzance on the way. At Penzance one 
is surprised to find vegetation of a 
tropical clime. At Sennen Cover, a 
short walk along the cliffs from Land’s 
End, we found a little hotel, perched 
like an eagle’s nest on the side of the 
cliff at such a height that the houses 
built below it disappeared from sight 
as we looked out upon the sea. 

In the region between Land’s End 
and Saint Ives are traces of an ancient 
civilization, quoins or crom- 
lechs like those found in 
northern France. Their ori- 


gin is not clearly defined by historians 
but their structure points to the fact 
that they are ruins of ancient sepul- 
chres. A visit to the largest cromlech 
will quite repay the visitor for taking a 
walk across the moorland near Zennor, 
where, surrounded sweetly by gorse 
and heather, stands the only cromlech 
which supposedly contains two tombs. 

A morning ride took us out among 


for her literature classes. 


the granite hills, past little villages, 
some of them only a cluster of rose- 
covered cottages, past moorlands yel- 
low with gorse, along lanes bordered 
with hedges so high and so thick as to 
become living fortifications, until we 
came to Tintagel, famed in song and 
story as the home of King Arthur and 
his knights. The ruins of the ancient 
castle stand perched on the black cliffs 
of Tintagel Head, extending over two 
promontories, one of which is usually 
called an island. 
After a difficult 
climb up the sheer 
side of the cliff, up 
step after step cut 
in its rocky side, we 
reached the great 
gate which, after a 
moment of reveren- 
tial hesitation, we 
opened with the 
heavy key procured 
at the cottage be- 
low. From within 
the enclosure, we 
viewed silence 
the ruins of the 
sacred fortification, 
reconstructing in 
our imagination the 
chambers outlined 
through the green- 
sward by the lines 
of their ruined 
walls. Within the 
shadow of the high- 
est wall dotted with little doors and 
windows it was pleasant to sit and 
imagine the procession of knights and 
ladies passing to and fro or to picture 
King Arthur and his knights in sol- 
emn conclave about the Round Table. 
The visit to Tintagel ended in a visit 
to Merlin’s Cave which passes be- 
neath the castle itself from the sands 
below. 


Tintagel with 
the ruins of 
Arthur's castle is 
rich in legendry 


Miss Horn is principal of one of the most successful elementary schools of 
Greater New York. When one asks her why her work is outstanding, which 
wt is, she says, “We, the children, teachers and I, are trying to do every- 
thing we undertake well.” 

The vacation in Europe last summer, part of which she describes, 
brought her rest after a busy year and inspiration for her entire school. 


Perhaps the most helpful message Miss Horn brings to us is her as- 
surance that a trip to Europe is possible for any teacher who desires it, 
and is willing to make plans far enough in advance. 


Her younger story groups are enjoying some carved German toys; the tale 
of Heidi is accompanied by the tinkle of a real Swiss cow-bell; her visit to 
England made the Arthurian legends and the immortal Doone saga live 


The most unique village in England 
is Clovelly, the village with one street. 
This street is only a wide cobbled 
pathway laid in steps leading up from 
the quiet harbor by a narrow cut in the 
banks to the rim above. To walk down 
is easy, but one retraces his steps ’ 
slowly if unfortunately he is too heavy 
to be carried up on the back of one of 
Clovelly’s patient donkeys. 

August Bank Holiday is as popular 
a play-day in England as our Labor 
Day at home. We spent the day at 
Ilfracombe, the largest resort on the 
Devonshire coast, mingling with holi- 
day seekers on the winding promenade 
up Capstone Hill or listening to the 
band at its foot. On a day’s trip from 
Ilfracombe, we drove through the 
great deer country of Exmoor Forest, 
dipping down into Doone Valley for 
tea. The wildness and depth of Doone 
Valley are probably best described by 
the remark of a visitor who said: “The 
Doones were certainly prisoners here, 
for if they could climb out, where 
would they go?” Lovely Oare Church, 
where Lorna Doone was married and 
shot, in its age-old solidity attests to 
the fact that people have lived in the 
valley and loved and worshipped for 
centuries. North of Exmoor lie the twin 
cities of Lynton and Lynmouth, the 
one on the top of the cliff overlooking 
Bristol Channel, and the other on the 
shingly shore below. The shores of 
Devon bordering the Bristol Channel 
yield some of the most rugged scenery 
in all England. 


Laavina the coast, we made 
our way by motor bus to Stratford- 
on-Avon. During the summer season, 
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the plays of Shakespeare are given in 
daily performances in the Memorial 
Theatre. There is little in Stratford-on- 
Avon that is not a reminder of Shake- 
speare and the life of his day. Nearby 
lie Warwick Castle and the ruins of 
Kenilworth. Warwick is one of the few 
old feudal castles in England which is 
still used as a dwelling and which is 
maintained in perfect order. The visitor 
enjoys roaming about the formal garden 
and viewing the building from the 
court-yard probably as much as visiting 
the rooms and treasures within. Kenil- 
worth is of a different mood. The crum- 
bling walls, upon the top of which grass 
and flowers, planted softly by the 
breeze, grow, like the crumbling walls 
of King Arthur’s Castle, induce a 
reverie and a pageant of Elizabethan 
days is conjured by their spell. 
Chester is a city overlooked by few 
American visitors. In Chester, build- 


Courtesy, Great Western Ratlway of England 


THE STEEP MAIN STREET OF 
CLOVELLY LEADS TO THE SEA 


ings of ancient architecture have been 
carefully preserved and restored. The 
Cathedral, while not the largest in 
England, is one of the oldest. It is 
interesting because of the many types 
of architecture used in the restorations 
without detracting from the unity of 
the edifice. The perpendicular tower 
which holds the structure together is 
fitted with eight bells, the oldest of 
which, dated 1604, bears the inscrip- 
tion: 


“I, sweetly tolling, men do call 
To taste the meat that feeds the soul.” 


With the exception of one very recent 
break, the walls of the old city of 
Chester are intact, and one may walk 
on the top of the wall the entire length. 
Chester is usually spoken of as a Roman 


city, for much evidence has been un- 
earthed beneath the buildings to show 
that the present city occupies an old 
Roman site. Some authorities claim, 
however, that the walls were built by 
Ethelfreda, King Alfred’s daughter. 
The Rows always claim the visitor’s 
attention, for it is a novel experience 
to walk from store to store on a 
promenade above another row of 
buildings on the street level. 

The Lake region of England may be 
explored either from Windemere and 
Bowness or from Keswick. No one can 
tell what another’s feeling will be when 
visiting this inspiring region. The effect 
of the Lake Regions is a_ personal 
reaction. Physical recreation may be 
sought by the holiday seeker who 
tramps over its hills and dales or rides 
about on the surface of its waters. But 
the real explorer of the Lakes takes the 
trip in memory of William Wordsworth. 
He wanders with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and lets the crags and waters 
repeat their poetry of spiritual recrea- 
tion. Do not hurry away from Dove 
Cottage and Grasmere Church. Wan- 
der alone awhile. ° 


W. LEFT our visit to London 
until the end of our vacation, because 
we were sailing from Southampton. 
London is inexhaustible in its interests, 
and may be the center of a stay of 
indefinite length. While we were stay- 
ing in London we made an excursion 
into the Oxford district, which contains 
not only the ancient university, but a 
little bit of America, Sulgrave Manor, 
the ancestral home of George Washing- 
ton. In the little village of Banbury, not 
far from Oxford, stands the new Ban- 
bury Cross in whose shadow the pag- 
eant of the fine lady and the white 
horse is re-enacted whenever a great 
event takes place. 

Before we embarked at Southamp- 
ton, we allowed ourselves time to visit 
Salisbury and Stonehenge and drive 
through the New Forest. When we 
came in sight of the greatest ship 
afloat, which was waiting to bear us 
back to New York, we left England 
with no regret, for we felt that well- 
known scenes at home would assume 
new interest through our better un- 
derstanding. 
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Exploring with Lewis and Clark 


By 


Tx most vexing problems the 
teacher in a small one-room rural 
school must solve are those of sus- 
taining interest in classes where there 
may be only one or two children 
in the grade, and in squeezing enough 
time out of the daily schedule for good 
work in all the different subjects which 
must be taught. During a good many 
years’ experience I have vainly tried 
to solve these problems in various 
ways, but last year the pupils of 
my school unconsciously solved both 
problems for me. 

There were only three grades in our 
school, the second, fifth and seventh. 
Worst of all, there was only one child 
in each grade. Lacking the competition 
and companionship of other children 
of their own age, these children did 
their own work well, but without any 
particular interest or enthusiasm. 
The seventh-grade girl was more inter- 
ested in the fifth-grade work than in 
her own lessons, while the fifth-grade 
boy was greatly concerned about the 
work the little second-grade boy was 
doing, much to the detriment of his 
own work. 

It was this interest in the work of 
the other children which led to the 
development of the activity which 
followed, for the children discovered 
that the fifth grade was studying Lewis 
and Clark in our state history at the 
time the seventh grade was study- 
ing the same period in the American- 
history class. And at the same time the 
second-grade boy was studying “In- 
dian Life.” 

In this western state of ours much 
emphasis is laid on the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in the state history. 
Our school was located near the Mis- 
souri river, up which these explorers 
rowed on that eventful trip, and the 
older children were already familiar 
with the general history of the expedi- 
tion, as well as with many locations 
of historical interest in the state 
which had been named in honor of 
members of the party. Thus it was 
that very little preliminary work was 
needed except with the second grade. 
One afternoon our second-grade boy 
was invited to lay aside his books and 
listen as the fifth-grade boy told the 
story of the explorers’ trip across our 
state. 


JANET POLLARD RICH 


Then all three classes studied the 
big state map, tracing the route the 
expedition took on their way west, 
as well as the routes followed on the 
homeward journey. It was lots of fun 


When “Beyond Jordan, Montana,” 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune recently, followed by “The 
First Trip to Town” in the New York 
Times, the interested attention of the 
public was called to the author, Janet 
Pollard Rich, teacher of an isolated log 
schoolhouse at Benzien, Montana. She 
told the stories of her everyday work with 
a truth and simplicity that had deep 


appeal. 

All rural-school teachers must bring 
rare courage and sympathy to their 
work. These qualities, combined with 
the ability to draw word pictures, Miss 
Rich possesses in unusual degree. Her 
article on a history activity, which we 
offer our readers, is constructive and 
helpful. 


to see which child could discover the 
largest number of mountains, passes, 
rivers, creeks and other places which 
had been named in honor of the ex- 
plorers. There was “Lewis and Clark 
County,” ‘“Clark’s Fork River,” 
**Lewistown,” and “Judith River” 
named, so it is said, after the fiancée 
of one of the explorers, “‘Pompey’s 
Pillar,” where Pompey, a faithful 
colored servant of one of the members 


THE TEN-YEAR-OLD BOY BUILT 
A CAMP 


of the party had died and was buried. 

There followed an animated discus- 
sion of the adventures which must 
have befallen the little party. 

“What do you suppose this country 
looked like then?” asked one of the 
children. 

“There weren’t any fences,” ob- 
served the second-grade boy. 

“I wish I’d been Sacajawea’,” re- 
marked the little girl wistfully. 

“Were all of the Indians friendly?” 

“What did the explorers eat?”’ 

“Let’s play Lewis an’ Clark” — 

And there we were, with the clock 
turned back a hundred and twenty- 
five years! 


"Tus formed the basis for a 
wealth of correlated work in all three 
grades, which developed very naturally 
as the children themselves suggested 
every step. 

The first step was the dramatiza- 
tion of the story of the expedition by 
the children of the school. Their very 
active imaginations pictured the hard- 
ships and exciting adventures of the 
explorers vividly, and for several 
weeks their noon and recess activities 
centered around various episodes 
which had particularly caught their 
fancy. 

After the dramatization, the second- 
grade boy wrote out the story in sen- 
tences on the blackboard, which were 
discussed, corrected and copied into a 
booklet which was illustrated pro- 
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fusely with pictures cut out of old 
magazines, as well as original crayon 
drawings. For his seatwork he made 
small Indian tepees, canoes, and dug- 
outs, on the sand-table to illustrate 
scenes from the story of the expedition. 

The fifth-grade boy, who loved to 
draw maps, was especially interested 
in the routes followed by the explorers, 
so he.co-operated with the seventh- 
grade girl who was at this time study- 
ing the geography of our own state, 
in making a relief map of the state. On 
this the westward route of the explor- 
ers was traced with red ink, and the 
eastward routes with blue ink. Places 
of interest along the routes were also 
located on the map. 

Arithmetic had always been hard 
for this boy. He is of a mechanical 
turn of mind, but problems in square 
measurement and long division did 
not appeal to him. He is very fond of 
history, Lewis and Clark being two 
of his most cherished heroes, so when 
a number of problems similar to the 
following were scattered among the 
more prosaic problems of his arithme- 
tic book, his interest was aroused, and 
his problems were completed accu- 
rately in half the time it usually took 
him to accomplish similar work. 

1. Estimate the distance in miles of 
the route through our state which the 


OUR OUTDOOR FIREPLACE WAS 
SATISFACTORY FOR PIONEER 
COOKING 


expedition followed on their westward 
trip. 

2. If they were able to travel only 
15 miles a day, how long would it take 
to make the trip? 

3. How long would it take an auto- 
mobile to go the same distance at a 
speed of 35 miles an hour? 

4. How long would it take an air- 
plane to travel this distance at a speed 
of 92 miles an hour? 

5. Which party took the longer 
route on the return trip? How much 
longer was it? 

6. If each person required 21% lbs. of 
meat a day how much meat would be 
needed each day by the whole party? 

7. If a hunter shot a buffalo weigh- 
ing 1000 lbs., and discovered that 14 
of its weight was waste, how much 
edible meat was left? How long would 
this last the exploring party? 


F or his language work he also 
wrote the story of the expedition in a 
booklet which he illustrated with pen- 
and-ink sketches as well as black and 
white crayon drawings. He and the 
seventh-grade girl looked up the lives 


of Lewis, Clark and Sacajawea, and at 
a joint class period the biographies 
were given orally, after which each 
child pretended that he was a member 
of the party and told of some exciting 
event which had occurred along the 
route. These stories were written in 
their booklets. 

As the American history used by the 
seventh grade discussed the entire 
expedition, we emphasized not only 
the events which took place within the 
borders of the state, as we did with the 
fifth grade, but considered the historical 
value of the expedition to the growing 
nation, the natural resources of the 
Louisiana Purchase which the explorers 
doubtless noted and reported. We also 
listed natural resources which they 
might have overlooked, such as the 
mineral wealth of the mountains, scenic 
beauty, park and resort possibilities of 
which the people at that period in our 
national history never dreamed, but 
which have of recent years assumed 
great importance in the economic life 
of these western states. We noted the 
relationship of Captain William Clark, 
and George Rogers Clark. We dis- 
cussed Lewis’ relationship to George 
Washington, and speculated as to his 
death. We interested ourselves in the 
story of Sacajawea and her children. 

The little girl designed an Indian 
head band, such as Sacajawea might 
have worn, and dressed an Indian doll 
as she imagined Sacajawea might have 
dressed. She studied the different tribes 
of Indians with which the exploring 
party came in contact, noting the hunt- 
ing grounds of each tribe, as well as the 
different types of arrows used, by 
means of which members of the various 
tribes were distinguished. 


Tix art and construction work 
was all done during joint class periods 
which we had two or three times a 
week. In this way each child was enabled 
to work at drawing, map construction 
or doll dressing without interruption 
for a period three times as long as the 
usual period. Much more was accom- 
plished during this longer supervised 
period than could have been done in 
three short periods. In this way, also, 
their interest was sustained, as each 
child could feel at the end of the period 
that he had really accomplished a 
great deal. They were intensely inter- 
ested in each other’s work, offered 
helpful suggestions, and took a good 
deal of pride in each article as.it was 
completed. 

The noon and recess activities during 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Children’s Books 


Orn. of the subjects discussed at a recent meeting of the Child 
Study Association was juvenile reading. A committee which had made 
a study of last year’s books for children reported that only 140 of a 
total of 800 could be recommended. Not all of the others were actually 
harmful but 150 were vigorously condemned, and the rest were passed 
over as worthless. 

Publishers have agreed that book production should be cut down 
during these hard times. They declared last year that the pressure on 
the book seller was too severe, but recent figures in the Publishers’ 
Weekly indicate that each publisher has been counting on some other 
to reduce the list of titles. The increase in books for children is one of 
the most striking. Yet very few of the children’s books printed last 
year are thought worth-while for boys and girls by the competent and 
conscientious judges of the Child Study Association. 

Parents and publishers alike seem to feel that children must have 
books hot off the griddle. Perhaps every child starts out with “ Mother 
Goose” and “ Little Black Sambo,” but the old favorites are discarded 
a year or two later for up-to-date stories of adventure for boys and 
wishy-washy unrealities for girls. 

Some of the new books for children should certainly be included in 
their reading, for there are modern stories of exploration, adventure 
and science worth an adult’s attention, yet told in a way to charm a 
child. But the old ones should not be neglected. Some of them have 
been issued in a beautiful format with splendid illustrations. If chil- 
dren can have such books for their own, treasuring them at first for the 
pictures, perhaps, and reading the stories over and over again, they 
will develop a reading habit which will be of endless pleasure and value 
to them. 


The New York Times 
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Log Cabin Days in Our Town 


By RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 


4 children of the Camp- 
ville School had been studying the 
history of their own town in con- 
nection with their history and geog- 
raphy work. They found how the early 
settlers bought the land from the Tunxis 
Indians, how the town was named, 
how they built their churches and 
schools, and what part they played in 
the Revolutionary War. They con- 
sulted many sources of information and 
then worked out the following drama- 
tization. In front of the large log cabin 
they had constructed, they produced 
the play in costume, at their public 
meeting, May 7, 1931. 

The play is true to history. 


Sources OF INFORMATION 
Books: 
“Bristol, Connecticut, in the Olden 
Time of New Cambridge.” 
“The History of Harwinton,” by 
R. Manning Chipman. 
“History of Torrington,” by Orcutt. 
“History of Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut.” 
Montgomery’s Histories. 
Other Sources: 
Magazines. 
Pictures of log cabins and 
pioneer furnishings brought 
in by pupils. 


The play was staged in front of 
the log cabin the school made 


Campville School, Harwinton, Connecticut 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Children built log cabin, a cave 
for Tories, stools, benches, quill pens, 
wooden guns, planned and made cos- 
tumes, read source books, wrote theme 
song, interviewed old residents. 


THEME SONG 
Tune: “Scnuoot Days” (chorus only) 


Cabin days, cabin days, dear old- 
fashioned cabin days, 
Living and working and travelling 
Let us watch time’s skeins unravelling. 
You used to travel in a coach. 
You fought when Indians approached, 
We wish we were back in those old 
days 
In the times of the quaint old ways. 


(School Scene, change lines four and five) 
You used to figure with a quill 

In the red school upon the hill. 

This song was sung in each act, also 
to open and close the play. 


THE PLAY 


All the action takes place outdoors, 
in front of log cabin. 


ACT I 
Tunzxis Indian land sale, 1714 
Characters: 
Joun Hooker, JUSTICE 
InpIANS, PerHuzso, ToxcroNnuck 
Younc TAPHON AND Squaw 
Petasas, GRANDCHILD 
AWowas 
(All seated in a circle. Indians sign 
their names to deed after John Hooker, 
justice, reads it to them.) 
JoHN Hooker: Red 
Brothers, we have met to 
draw up this agreement. 
(Reads) “Also ye said 
Pethuzso and Tox- 
cronuck with ye 
rest of Indians do 
grant Release 
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and Quitt any claime to all ye fore- 
mentioned premises. That is to say, hill 
from whence John Stanly and John 
Andus brought ye black lead and all ye 
land within eight mile of ye hill on 
every side. 

“In witness whereof we, ye said, 
Pethuzso, Toxcronuck, Awowas, with 
Rest put our hands and seals this 
eleventh of August in the year of our 
Lord 1714.” 

(Signed) Peruuzso; his mark. . .x 


Toxcronuck; his mark....... 
(Witnesses) 
YounG TAPHON AND SQUAW. .x 
Petasas, GRANDCHILD....... x 
JoHN Hooker, JusTICE...... x 


JoHN Hooker (examining signa- 
tures): And so, Red Brothers, the land 
is ours; but let us live in friendship. 


ACT II 


Pioneer Land Sale, 1730 
Characters: 
DANIEL MESSENGER, first settler 
EBENEZER HopkKINs 
CyprRiAN WEBSTER 
REVEREND JEBIS CAMP 
PHELPS 
Joun WILSON, proprietor for 
Windsor and Hartford 
MEssenGeER: I am ready to 
buy some of the western lands. 
Proprietor: We shall sell you two 
half townships from Hartford and 
Windsor boundaries. 
REVEREND JEBIS Camp: I want some 


land to build seven mills, three grist 
and flouring mills and four saw mills. 
Proprietor: I will sell you, Daniel 
Messenger, the land, 18,150 acres in all; 
from Hartford boundary 9,560 acres 
and from Windsor 8,590 acres. Because 
a part came from Hartford Town and a 


Our readers will remember with interest 
the work of Lewis S. Mills, Field Super- 
visor, Connecticut rural schools, in 
making history and literature live for 
children through pageantry. Mr. Mills’ 
article, “Dramatization in the Country 
School,” has been widely used. 


For our help in making local history 
a live subject, one of the country schools 


under Mr. Mills’ supervision con- 
tributes this play. Entirely the work of 
boys and girls, in research, writing, 
costuming and outdoor production, this 
is the type of creative education we are 
all striving for. 


part from Windsor Town we shall call 
the settlement Harwinton. 
PIONEERS (together): Agreed. (Deeds 
are drawn and signed, and money paid.) 
Proprietor: It is sold. 


ACT Ill 


Sabbath Day, 1738 
Scene I. 


Characters: 
First Pastor, Mr. ANDREW Bar- 
THOLOMEW 
Five Pioneers as iN Act II, 


WOMEN, CHILDREN 
(Silent action procession formed; all 


When early settlers bought land from the 
Indians 


march by two’s to chapel, men with guns, 
organ plays, procession marches back. 
On our school lawn is an old chapel; town 
records of 1774 say of wu, “There is a 
small chapel in the southwest part of the 
Town Recently erected. A Sabbath school 
is established and a Sunday afternoon 
preaching service.’’) 

Scene II. 

(Front of cabin becomes inside of 
church. Minister chants 23rd Psalm line 
by line, congregation following. Tithing- 
man goes around tapping sleepers with 
rabbit’s foot.) 


ACT IV 
School Days, 1750 
Scene I. 
Characters: 
Five 

DanreL MEssENGER: We have voted 
to levy sixty pounds for hiring a school- 
master to teach children to read and 
write and cipher, one half to be raised 
by town and the other half by the 
parents or masters of children. 

Joun Wiison: Where shall 
we build this school? 

MESSENGER: 
On Hayden’s property. 


Scene II. 
Characters: 
ScHOOL- 
MASTER 
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(Schoolmaster rings bell; children sit at 
long benches.) 
ScHOOLMASTER: We will have writing. 
Take out your copy books and quills. 
(Schoolmaster spends entire time re- 
pairing quills as the pupils, one by one, 
bring them to him. Pupils write in copy 
books when they return to seats.) 
SCHOOLMASTER: We will have read- 
ing from our horn-book. (Horn-book is 
passed from child to child.) 
ScHootMasteErR: Choose sides for the 
spelling bee. (A real spelling match 
may take place. Walking stick in great 
demand. If a pupil wishes to leave the 
room, he takes the walking stick in his 
hand and walks out. No one else is per- 
mitted to go anywhere until the walking 
stick is back in the corner.) 


ACT V 
The Reverend Jebis Camp’s Grist Mill, 
1739 
Characters: 
INDIAN 
WoMmEN 
DRIVER 
MILLER 


(Cabin becomes grist mill. Children 
construct a crude mill wheel. A team of 
oxen is seen pulling the cart load of bags 
of grain. Women are returning from 
shopping, an Indian watches and thinks 
of the white man’s progress.) 

Driver (to oxen): Gee-Haw. Whoa. 
(to miller) 


WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE 
WERE ENTERTAINED IN OUR 
TOWN 


Good morning, Miller. I have 
brought you some bags of grain to be 
ground. 

Good morning, Ebenezer. 
Glad to see you. Remember I keep one- 
half as my share for grinding the wheat 
and corn into flour. 

Driver: Fair enough. 

INDIAN (watching scene): Ugh. White 
men heap smart. 

LapDIEs (gossiping among themselves) : 
And did you see the blue ribbon and 
plume on Priscilla’s bonnet when she 
sat in the meeting house on Sabbath 
Day. Alas what is the world coming to! 


ACT VI 
Scene I. 
Washington at Tavern 1780 
Characters: 
CANDACE CATLINE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LAFAYETTE 

(Cabin becomes tavern.) 

WasHINGTON (speaking to Lafayette 
in front of tavern): Well, that was a fine 
conference we had with Count de 
Rochambeau at Hartford. 

LAFAYETTE: Yes and let us hope we 
have a safe journey to West Point. 

CANDACE (curtsying to both gentle- 
men): Will your honors be seated and 
have tea? 


MEN (together): Thank you, Mistress 
Candace. 

(Candace serves tea, drops kerchief.) 

LaFrayYETTE: Allow me, (picks up 
kerchief and hands it to her, while say- 
ing) but it would be a greater pleasure 
to keep it. 

CanpDacE (shyly): You honor me. 
May I show you to your rooms? 

(Candace takes candle stick and fol- 
lowed by the two gentlemen enters tavern.) 


Scene II. 


Neat afternoon. Cabin is still tavern. 
Characters: 
CANDACE CATLINE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LAFAYETTE 
(Guests are assembled in garden in 
front of tavern.) 
WasHInGTon: Will lovely Candace 
lead the minuet? 
CanDAcE: With pleasure. 
(Washington and Candace leading, the 
guests dance the minuet.) 
School sings theme song “Cabin Days.” 


SUMMARY 

Such an activity as the preparing and 
dramatizing of this cross-section of 
local history has great value for any 
rural-school groups. Each village or 
town has enacted its own part in our 
history. Doing the necessary research 
for finding out this history trains chil- 
dren, not only in the habit of studying 
original sources, but in citizenship. 
Country records, old letters, stories 
told by old residents furnish the back- 
ground for the research and not the 
least of its implications is the com- 
munity interest in the work of the 
school which results. 

The resulting correlation in the 
course of study was excellent. These 
Harwinton boys and girls learned to 
feel the emotions of their ancestors 
through whose daily toil their town was 
built. This is the way to absorb history. 

They learned geography, as they 
studied old plans and maps. Arithmetic 
developed through measuring land, 
building materials, and estimating the 
costs of their materials. 

Language and composition were 


- natural results of a study of old docu- 


ments, and of writing the play. 

The arts, modeling, designing cos- 
tumes, painting, were so much a part 
of the activity as to grow naturally out 
of the school subjects. 

Finally, “Log Cabin Days” kept the 
pupils outdoors, thus becoming a unit 
in health education. 
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Making Our 
Children Inter= 


national Minded 
By MARGARET McGRATH 


Ix THESE days when our Euro- 
pean neighbors are just around the 
corner, and when understanding and 
knowing foreign peoples is of such 
vital importance, what better way is 
there to understand these neighbors 
than to interest a group of children 
and with them discover other-world 
traditions, customs, manners? With 
this in mind, our Training School car- 
ried on a year’s activity program cen- 
tered around some of the different 
countries. At the close of the school 
year these were put together in a 
“Friendliness Pageant.” 

When we opened an eight-weeks 
summer school the third and fourth 
grades were eager to go on with the 
work. We tried tactfully to guide them 
to the study of a country upon which 
we had spent much time and thought 
getting together books and material. 
Just as tactfully they refused to be 
guided. They had seen a Scotch pro- 
gram during the year; the costumes, 
the dancing and the bagpipes had 
made a lasting impression. 

We had a limited amount of mate- 
rial and no time to get more. The juve- 
nile library across the hall from our 
room was invaded. With the help of 
our librarian we came back with all 
available material on Scotland. After a 
study of globes, maps, pictures, and 
reading Marshall’s “Scotland’s Story,” 
we decided to build a castle on a hill. 

Everybody wanted to learn the 
Highland Fling. We invited the head 
of the Art Department, who had been 
in Scotland the year before, to tell us 
about her trip. From this talk we be- 
came interested in the books of Walter 
Scott, and decided to find out about 
other famous men of Scotland. 

To make kilts was the goal every 
child hoped to attain. 

We now had four distinct leads to 
follow. The castle was the center of 
attention. Much discussion and plan- 
ning was necessary to get the hill just 
right. After careful thought and many 
tryouts, we put three small kindergar- 
ten tables together and on these we 
placed a fourth table. We found a 


large box which we sawed in two, using 
one part for the front of the castle and 
one part for the back. The problem of 
turrets came next, and finally the boys 
brought in some banana crates. These 
seemed to be just what we needed. We 


As a type project in using an integra- 
tion of school subjects for developing a 
feeling of world friendship, Miss Mc- 
Grath’s article is important. She pre- 
sents a study of only one country, but 
her plan and correlation may be used in 


the teaching of any region. It is inter- 
esting to note her method of centering 
interest upon one high spot in the coun- 
try studied, the old Scottish castle. Such 
a focal point may be chosen in the study 
of any country as the center of interest 
from which the activities radiate. 


put gray paper around them and cal- 
cimined the box gray. Holes were cut 
and orange paper put in for windows. 
We built up a hill of boxes and small 
chairs, over which we put gunny sacks, 
letting the one near the castle drop 
down to make a moat. In the moat we 
used blue paper for the water. Different 
tones of green paper over the gunny 
sacks made the hill look more realistic. 
The drawbridge over the moat could 
be lowered and raised from the inside 
of the castle. 

The children got a great deal of 
pleasure finding out about Scottish 
clans and their plaids. They chose the 
MacFarlane and the McDonald, elected 
a chief for each clan, and under the 
direction of the Art Department, 


The Castle was the 
center of attraction 


made their kilts out of red and green 
crepe paper. The plaids were put on 
with crayon. 


W., MADE a pictorial map 18” x 
12’’.On this we put the findings from our 
first readings: the industries, the impor- 
tant cities, lakes, rivers, highlands and 
lowlands of Scotland. On an 18” x 12” 
tag board we kept a list of the new 
words we found occasion to use; also 
Seotch customs and the games the 
children played. The class voted to 
keep a record of all the activities. Each 
child wrote up his own work just as he 
chose and put it into a 9” x 12” book- 
let. These were some of the things that 
we decided to put into the booklet: 

1. A hectograph map on which we 
placed Scotland’s Liberty Stone and 
the names of famous men. These were 
printed near the cities most closely 
connected with the lives of the men we 
studied. 

2. The plaid of the clan to which the 
child decided he wanted to belong, 
with a brief history of the clan. 

8. Heather that had been picked 
from the banks of Loch Lomond and 
given to us by a friend. 

4. Pictures of Scott, Burns, Steven- 
son, Watt and Barrie, with something 
written about each. 

For the cover of this booklet we 
chose Scotland’s Coat of Arms, made 
from red and yellow paper on a 
brown background. We learned how 
Scotland happened to have that coat 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Young George Washington 


By MARION HOLBROOK 
A Play for Boys and Girls 


‘= costumes for this play can 
be made from inexpensive materials 
such as paper cambric and canton 
flannel. Flannel dyed a deep purple 
and cut in a long, flowing robe with 
wide sleeves and hood falling over the 
shoulders makes an effective costume 
for History. The hood may be simply 
a piece of cloth pinned and draped 
to give the effect. 

Mary Washington wears a colonial 
gown of plain-colored cambric, dull 
side out. She has a plain white cap with 
a ruffle. George Washington’s costume 
consists of sky-blue knickerbockers and 
a plain white shirt, open at the throat, 
with a long ruffle of white material 
sewed on at the wrist. An ordinary 
white shirt may serve the purpose. He 
has silver buckles on his shoes. These 
are made of cardboard painted with 
silver radiator paint. Shoes should be 
black and stockings white. 

Captain Jack wears sailor’s trousers 
of dark blue paper cambric, dull side 
out, a white shirt, and carries a blue 
jacket and officer’s cap which may be 
improvised from cardboard and cam- 
bric as he does not wear it. 

The sailors in the dance wear long 
blue trousers and white blouses if con- 
venient. The pirates wear dark blue 
knickerbockers, white shirts, and red 
handkerchiefs tied about their heads. 
The hunter wears a frontiersman’s cos- 
tume of brown paper cambric; long 
trousers and a fringed jacket with 
fringe up the side of the trousers and a 
Daniel Boone cap of brown canton 
flannel which resembles fur. The 
“*tails” hang down over one ear. The 
hunters in the dance wear the same 
costume. Indians wear long brown 
trousers and summer undershirts, dyed 
brown. Their headgear may consist of 
a band with a feather at the front or 
such chieftain’s head-dresses as may 
be in the possession of the actors. 

Freedom wears a bright blue costume 
made from a pair of long underdrawers 
dyed blue and a cambric jacket. The 
cap may also be made of the cambric. 
It is a jaunty, crushed affair, like a 
small stocking cap. The feather that 
trims it may be made from a piece of 
buckram on which red tissue paper is 
pasted or sewn. 


The children who appear in the 
minuet wear typical colonial costumes. 
The boys may wear all blue or all black 
suits and the girls’ dresses are flowered. 
Masquerade costume patterns can be 
obtained from most pattern companies. 
The peasant children may wear na- 
tional costumes of various countries or 
all may wear the same general type of 
costume in different bright colors. For 
the girls this consists of a white blouse, 
a black bodice, a full skirt, white 
apron, white stockings and_ black 
shoes. The boys wear their ordinary 
knickerbockers, white shirts open 


at the throat and bright colored 
sashes. 


| Fee suggested that the director 
obtain a copy of “Music from the 
Days of George Washington,” which 
is published and distributed by the 
United States Commission for the 
Celebration of the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington. This book contains music 
for the dances of the period as well as 
many other songs, drills and marches. 
The minuet can be selected from the 
material in this book. 

“Sailing,” found in “The Golden 
Book cf Favorite Songs,” the National 
Recreation Association, and in many 
other collections, is to be used in the 
sailors’ scene. A simple dance to take 
the place of the Hornpipe may be 
improvised by having the sailors and 
pirates skip smartly in a circle with 
their hands in the hornpipe position, 
right hand over chest and left hand on 
back, to the music of “Sailing.” After 
skipping in one direction several times 
around the circle, turn, change hands, 
and skip again. 

“Hunting,” in “Twice 55 Games 
with Music: The Red Book,” C. C. 
Birchard and Company, is used for 
the hunters’ scene. 

Very simple Indian dances are found 
in Alice C. Fletcher’s “Indian Games 
and Dances with Native Songs,” C. C. 
Birchard and Company. This book is 
suggested because it is used in many 
schools and may be obtainable from 
the school library. Another source of 
Indian dances is “The Birch Bark Roll 


of Woodcraft” by Ernest T. Seton, 
1931 edition, A. S. Barnes. 

Singing games for the modern chil- 
dren may be chosen from “The Red 
Book.” Any gay, stirring music may 
be used for the international scene. 
“Funiculi, Funicula” would be a 
suitable choice. The children simply 
skip gaily to the music. 


Characters. 
History 
Bos 
JOE 
Mary WASHINGTON 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CAPTAIN JACK 
A Hunter 
FREEDOM 
SAILORS 
PIRATES 
INDIANS 
FRONTIERSMEN 
CHILDREN 


extras, as many 
as desired 


The play may be presented at the 
front of the schoolroom with curtains 
or screens at right and left to make 
entrances and exits. A picture of George 
Washington, over which the flag is 
draped, hangs on the wall at center 
back. History enters and seats himself 
in an armchair under the picture. He 
wears a long green or purple cloak and 
cowl and carries a large book. Slowly 
he begins to turn the pages from front 
to back and as he is doing this, Bob 
and Joe enter from left and look at 
him. Bob carries a roll of wire and Joe 
has a model of an airplane. 


THE PLAY 


Bos (to Joe): Who is that man? 
Jor: I never saw him before. Look, 
he is turning his book backwards. 
History (looking up casually): Good 
morning, Bob. Good morning, Joe. 
Bos AND JOE (removing their caps) : 


morning, sir. 


History: You don’t seem to know 
me. 

Bos: We’ve never seen you before, sir. 

History: My name is History. I 
have come to remind you today of a 
boy who was born in Virginia two hun- 
dred years ago. 

Jor: Do you mean George Washing- 
ton? 
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History: Yes, George Washington. 

Bos: Oh, we know about him. He 
was our first president. 

History: But he was once just a 
boy like you. 

Bos (boastfully): But he didn’t know 
how to put up an aerial. That’s what 
this wire is for. 

Jor: And he never saw an airplane. 
I made this one myself. 

History: No, George Washington 
never heard of radios or airplanes, but 
still we celebrate his birthday every 
year. Do you suppose boys and girls 
will remember your birthdays two 
hundred years from now? 

Bos: I don’t suppose they will. 

Jor: No, I guess not. 

History: No, radios and airplanes 
are not what make a boy grow into a 
great man. 

Jor: Tell us about George Washing- 
ton when he was a boy. You must know 
all about him. 

History: Would you like me to turn 
back the years and let you see for 
yourselves? 

Bos Jor: Oh, yes. 

History: Then stand beside me very 
quietly and listen and you'll hear the 
sound of an old Colonial dance and 
maybe you'll see them dancing as they 
did long years ago. 

(The boys stand on either side of 
HISTORY. He continues to turn the 
pages back and in a moment the sound of 
a minuet or country dance is heard and 
children in colonial costumes enter and 
dance. At the close they go off quietly and 
the music dies away.) 

History (rising and speaking softly): 
Come. We'll tiptoe away and watch 
what happens. I have turned time back 
many years. 

Bos: Do you think we may see 
George Washington? 

History: I cannot tell. Perhaps we 
shall. 

(They seat themselves on the floor in a 
little growp down left, well out of the way 
of the audience. After a moment of 
silence, Mary Washington, George Wash- 
ington’s mother, enters, right, carrying 
knitting or sewing. George follows her. 
She sits in the arm chair and George 
stands beside her. He is about twelve 
years old.) 

Mary Wasuincton: Let me hear 
what you have written in your copy- 
book today, George. 

GrorGE: This is what we learned 
today, mother. (He reads from his copy- 
book.) “Sleep not when others speak, 
sit not when others stand, speak not 
when you should hold your peace, 
walk not when others stop.” 

Mary Wasuincton: Excellent. If 


you remember all Master Marye has 
taught you, you will be a man that I 
shall be proud of. 

GEORGE: What shall I do when I am 
a man, Mother? Shall I be a sailor like 
brother Lawrence? 

Mary WasuHineton: Who can say? 
But whatever you do, never let anyone 
say that Goerge Washington was ever 
afraid to do his duty. And always tell 
the truth, George, and be loyal. 

GeorGE: Ay, Mother. If I can’t be a 
great man like the king, I'll try to be 
brave and honest. 

Mornuenr: Ay, George. Virginia needs 
brave and honest men. (She looks off 
left and lays her work aside.) Look. 
There are the sailors come to take our 
tobacco back to England. I must see 
that there is food prepared for them. 
(She starts to leave, right.) 

GeorcE: stay and talk to Cap- 
tain Jack, Mother. Maybe he’ll tell me 
about the sea. 

Mary Wasuinoton: Ay. No doubt 
he has some new tale for you. 

(She goes off. Off-stage the sailors are 
heard singing “Sailing.” As they finish 
the song, Captain Jack enters. He is a 
bluff old fellow.) 

Captain JAcK: Ahoy there! How be 
ye, Master Washington? 

GeEoRGE (shaking hands with him): 
I’m well, sir. Did you have a safe 
voyage? 

Captain Jack (chuckling): Safe 
enough. We sighted a pirate ship dead 
ahead in mid ocean. But we got away 
from them. 

GeEorGE: Pirates! 

Captain Jack: Ay, pirates. And we 
nigh lost ship, cargo and all hands in 
a hurricane. 

GerorGE: You did! 

Captain JAck: A seaman’s life is a 
hard and dangerous life, my boy. 

GeorGE (delighted): Captain Jack, 
tell me more about being a sailor. 

Captain Jack: What d’ye want to 
know, lad? 

GerorGE: Are pirates very dangerous, 
Captain Jack? 

Captain Jack: Ay, pirates are cruel 
bad men. I’ve seen many a man walk 
the plank. 

GrorcE: I’d like to fight pirates! 
When I am a man I'll be a sailor and 
drive the pirates off the sea! 

Captain JAcK: Bully, my lad! 

GrorcE: And I'll learn to sail a ship 
in a hurricane. 

Captain Jack: Ye’ll be my first 
mate, Master George. 

GeorGeE: And carry our tobacco to 
London and capture all the pirate 
treasure for Mother on my way 
home! 


CapTAIN JAcK (stouwtly): Ay, the 
name of Washington will make the 
pirates tremble! (giving George a thump 
on the back) ll make ye a first class 
seaman, my lad. 

(Captain Jack goes out, right, and 
George seats himself, head on hands, 
thinking about going to sea. Sailors and 
pirates enter, left and right, and dance 
the horn pipe. At the end of their dance 
they go off stage. George does not see them 
as they represent his dreams. When they 
have gone he sighs and _ straightens. 
Dancers may be omitted and an off-stage 
chorus used, if desired.) 

GerorGeE: Ay, I think I’ll be a sailor. 

(Singing is heard off-stage. This time 
it is the hunters singing “‘Hunting.’’) 

GerorGE: It’s the hunters returned 
from the woods! 

(A backwoodsman enters, carrying a 
load of pelts.) 

Hunter: Are you Master Washing- 
ton? 

GeEoRGE: Ay, sir. 

Hunter: I’m back from the forest 
with my furs. Don’t you remember me? 

GrorGE: Ay, you were here with 
your traps last fall. I remember. You 
told me about the Indians and wild 
beasts. 

Hunter: You’re growing up fast, 
Master George. You'll soon be a man. 

Grorce: Ay. And I’m going to go 
to sea. 

Hunter: To sea? Well, the sea may 
do for some men, but I'll take the deep 
forest. 

GrorGE: There’s danger at sea, sir. 

Hunter: Ay, and there’s danger in 
the forest. 

GerorGE: Indians? 

Hunter: Ay, it takes a smart man 
to know the ways of a red-skin. Some 
Indians are friendly. Others hide in the 
brush and wait to kill you. 

Gerorce: I think I’d like the deep 
forest. 

Hunter: Ay, the forest is the finest 
place in the world, but it’s only for 
brave men, and men who know the 
trails. 

GerorGE: Could you teach me the 
trails? 

Hunter: Ay, any boy could learn. 

GerorGE: Could you show me how to 
hunt wild animals? 

Hunter: A sharp pair of eyes and 
ears are all a boy needs. 

Grorce: Then I guess I'll be a 
hunter. 

Hunter (going off right): Plenty 
of time to decide, Master George. 
I’m off to trade my skins. I'll see you 
again. 

(He goes off. George sits in the chair as 

(Continued on page 56) 
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_ | By NINA B. LAMKEN, .duthor of “Good Times for A Times” 


the festival month 
of 1932 is here. The traditions and ex- 
periences of great Americans come 
before us in brilliant array to enrich 
life of the present. Washington, the 
leader of men; Lincoln, the strength 
of the pioneers; Longfellow, painter of 
beautiful word pictures, have all helped 
us to understand the beauty in life, and 
claim our interest. Then we-have the 
romance of Saint Valentine’s day, its 
poetry, parties and craftwork oppor- 
tunities. 


George Washington 


We honor Washington today. We 
have honored him since he proved him- 
self a leader of men. A program which 
delineates clear-cut character traits of 
the boy Washington, the leadership of 
the man; and life in the eighteenth 
century will give us a background for 
merging yesterday and today. 

1. How did Washington get hisname? 

In 1180 an English ancestor of 
Washington’s became a Norman 
Knight of the little village of Wessyng- 
ton or Washington, in the north of 
England. His family took its name from 
this event. The name has come down 
through hundreds of years. Just how 
old would this make the family name of 
Washington? 

2. The house where Washington was 
born. 

At Bridge Creek, Westmorland 
County, Virginia, on February the 
22nd, 1732, Washington was born. 
The house was a plain, small, wooden 
farmhouse. It had four rooms on the 
first floor, an attic, and a long sloping 
roof. There was a big chimney on the 
side of the house, which ended in the 
fireplace. Perhaps you can find a pic- 
ture of this home. Do we have any 
homes like this today? 

8. Howdid Washington look asa boy? 

He was tall and slender, with light, 
brown hair, which he combed back 
from his forehead. His eyes were blue. 
Even as a boy he had an air of calmness 
and strength. The boys who knew him 
had confidence in him, and followed his 
leadership. 

4. What was his first work as a 
surveyor? 


Washington’s father died when the 
boy was fourteen years old. His mother 
and his older brother Lawrence were his 
guides and counselors. He studied hard, 
and at the age of sixteen was ready to 
be a surveyor. His first journey as a 
surveyor was over the Blue Ridge 
Mountains on horseback, into the 
Shenandoah Valley, to survey Lord 
Fairfax’s estate. On his journey he 
wrote in a letter to a friend, “Since you 
have received my letter of October last, 
I have not slept above three or four 
nights in a bed, but, after having 
walked a good deal all day, I have lain 
down before the fire upon a little hay, 
straw, fodder, or a bearskin, whichever 
was to be had.” 

5. Short stories of how Washington 
grew to be a soldier and a statesman. 
How he led America to form her own 
government. 

6. Where is Mount Vernon, and 
what is it like today? 

Mount Vernon is situated on a high 
bluff overlooking the Potomac River, 
15 miles from Washington, the capital 
city. It was built in 1743 by Washing- 
ton’s brother Lawrence, who named it 
for Admiral Vernon, a friend of his 
in the British navy. Show a picture 
of Mount Vernon, also of the several 
rooms. This will give an idea of the fur- 
niture, the pewter ware and decorations. 
You might show pictures of the trees 
and beautiful orchards which surround 
the home. Many of these trees were 
planted by Washington. The estate is 
kept now as a national shrine, and 
thousands of people visit there every 
year. The Government is developing 
one of the most beautiful roads in the 
world leading from the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge, across the Potomac. 
It is being completed for the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration. 

7. Beautiful places in America which 
honor Washington. 

The site for the capital city, built on 
the shores of the Potomac, was chosen 
by Washington himself. The Capitol 
building stands on a hill overlooking 
very beautiful country. The north 
section of the building was completed 
the year following the death of Wash- 
ington. This was written about it at 


that time: “The Capitol is on an emi- 
nence near the center of the immense 
country called the ‘city.’ There is a 
good tavern, and several other houses 
are finished or being built.’”” Now Wash- 
ington hasa population of about 500,000 
people. How many years has it been 
growing? Show pictures of the Capitol 
as it is today. 

Other places to speak about are, the 
State of Washington; the great Wash- 
ington Highway; the many towns, 
counties and streets which have been 
named for our President. 

8. The “Washington Trees” Me- 
morial. 

Trees are monuments of strength, 
courage and beauty. We could find no 
more fitting memorial through which 
to honor Washington. Tell what trees 
you have planted. Plan to end the pro- 
gram by going to one of the trees which 
you have planted, and in a ceremony 
dedicate all of the school trees to the 
memory of Washington, and as gifts to 
boys and girls who will come after you. 
Prepare short messages, such as: This 
tree was planted by the boys and girls 
, United States of Amer- 
ica. We want it to grow tall, straight, 
and beautiful, as a monument to 
Washington, and as a gift to the 
boys and the girls who come to this 
school. 

Our trees have been securely planted 
in the ground from which their roots 
will draw nourishment for growth. The 
sun and the rain will help them grow 
sturdy and strong. The boys and girls 
will protect them as they grow. To 
Washington we dedicate these trees. 
May they stand for strength and 
beauty, even as your memory stands 
in America today. 

The songs used in the program might 
be: ‘“‘America,” ‘“‘Hail Columbia”’ 
(This* was played when Washington 
was made President), “‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Lincoln, the Master Pioneer 


This program might be centered 
around two interests; one, “‘How the 
Pioneers Lived when Lincoln was a 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Portrait of 
George Washington 


Warne in one of his diaries 
in the afternoon of his life, President 
Washington said: “‘In for a penny, in 
for a pound’ is an old adage. I am so 
hackneyed to the touches of the paint- 
er’s pencil that I am now altogether at 
their beck, and sit like Patience on a 
monument, whilst they are delineating 
the lines of my face. At first I was 
as impatient, as restive under the 
operation, as a colt is of the saddle. 
The next time I submitted very re- 
luctantly, but with less flouncing. Now, 
no dray-horse moves more readily to 
the thill, than I do to the painter’s 
chair.” 

Children studying the “ Athenaeum” 
or “Unfinished” portrait of George 
Washington which we have reproduced 
this month, will see it in a new light of 
interest if we tell them the compara- 
tively unknown story of the painting. 
Not only is this painting a treasured 
relic of our history, preserved in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, but 
the manner of its coming into being 
throws new light upon the times and 
ways of the period of our first presi- 
dency. 


4 seat of government was 
at Philadelphia. There, like moths to 
the light, the social and_ political 
personages of the day surrounded 
George and Martha Washington. If 
the Washington drawing-room was a 
place of simple entertainment, this was 
not the rule everywhere in the capital. 
Wigs and crinolines, jewels, and vel- 
vets, painted coaches, and the music 
of the minuet were everywhere in 
evidence. To this seat of gaiety, a New 
England painter, recently from Lon- 
don, came. His name was Gilbert 
Stuart. Although he had made a suc- 
cess of his art in England, to the point 
of wealth as well as reputation, he had 
an overpowering desire to paint a 
portrait of George Washington. Stuart 
had been away from his native land 
for some years, but he had followed 
current events closely. Washington was 
Gilbert Stuart’s ideal. He represented 
to the painter all that was robust and 
truthful, the morally picturesque. He 


By THE EDITOR 


felt that the lines of Washington’s 
physiognomy were chiseled by his will 
power, that in his face was delineated 
the spirit of the inner man. The Presi- 
dent’s eyes, in Stuart’s judgment, in- 
dicated his great intelligence, his 
mouth a firm but kindly disposition. 
He was possessed by the desire to 
preserve this nobility. 


Conenzss was sitting in Phila- 
delphia then, the year 1794. Bear- 
ing a letter of introduction, Gilbert 
Stuart came to the city, rented a house 
on the south-east corner of Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, and presented his 
letter. The most for which he hoped 
was an interview with the President’s 
secretary, but to his great joy Wash- 
ington received the painter in person 
and graciously gave permission for the 
painting of the portrait. 

It was probably at this time that 
George Washington made the entry 
in his diary I have quoted. He did not 
truly enjoy posing, but Gilbert Stuart 
had rare tact with his subjects. Jane 
Stuart wrote of her father’s methods 
at that time: “He made it a point to 
keep those who were sitting for their 
portraits talking, each in his own way, 
making them feel free and at ease. 
This called for all his resources of 
judgment. To the military men he 
spoke of battles by land and sea; with 
statesmen, he talked of history; with 
merchants in their way; with beautiful 
ladies of their charms. When putting a 


rich farmer on his canvas, he would go - 


along with him from seed-time to 
harvest; he would descant on the nice 
points of a horse, an ox, a cow, a sheep, 
surprise him with his wise remarks on 
the process of making butter or cheese, 
or astonish him with his profound 
knowledge of the right food for 
plants.” 

We have it on the authority of Jane 
Stuart that her father won his way 
into the heart of Washington through 
their mutual love of horses, and as he 
painted the President’s numerous por- 
traits, Stuart talked to him of the 
matters he loved best, the fields and 
gardens of Mount Vernon. 


Wr such a wealth of art 
materials as are available to us at the 
present time, it is interesting to know 
how Gilbert Stuart painted his numer- 
ous portraits and copies of George 
Washington. He used a very coarse- 
twilled canvas or a panel of fine 
mahogany. These wood panels which 
Stuart favored and on which he secured 
some of his most notable results were 
specially prepared by being planed 
diagonally across the surface to give a 
rough face. The panel was then primed 
with a mixture of black and white, 
giving a light-gray shade. This back- 
ground is especially noticeable in the 
Washington portrait which Stuart 
painted for his own use, always un- 
finished, but showing the gravity 
and reticence of President Washing- 
ton’s character. From the sketch, 
Stuart made many copies. 

Not long ago Stuart was criticized 
for lack of realism in his portraiture, 
particularly in painting Washington’s 
dress. An old letter to Martha Wash- 
ington from the painter has been found 
in which he requested a bit of the 
President’s lace, preferably attached 
to linen, that he might paint it with 
the utmost attention to the design. 
With her usual frugality, Martha 
Washington sent an old and worn bit 
of lace ruffling, which was preserved 
for a long time in the Stuart family, 
a tattered fragment finally being 
framed. 


Te: fame of Gilbert Stuart in- 
creased in Philadelphia and he was 
overpowered with orders and _ social 
invitations. To avoid these, he retired 
to Germantown, where he found a 
house with a garden and in the rear 
a two-story barn which served well as 
a studio. This barn was refinished 
inside and painted red on the outside. 
On the top was a weather-beaten vane 
in the form of an Indian. Until it was 
destroyed by fire, this Germantown 
studio showed the brush marks Stuart 
made on the wall to try his colors. A 
gnarled old apple tree in the garden 
is said to have been Washington’s 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE “UNFINISHED” PORTRAIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Painted by Gilbert Stuart 
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Salute the Flag! 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
In brisk march tempo 


1. We hear a - long the street The sound of march - ing 
2. With sound - ing roll of drums The star - ry ban - ner 
—L_? 
feet. A flag is car - ried proud - ly with its folds held 
comes. And ev - ‘ry eye is turn - ing where the bright folds 


high. This ban - ner that we see Be - longs to you and 
fly. “At - ten - tion, one and_ all!” The sil - wry bu - gles 
me. We're stand- ing at at - ten a when the sas goes by. 


call. “Sa - lute our coun-try’s col - ors, when the flag goes by. 
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Art in Childhood 


Ty BE original is the aim and 
desire of every artist, from the little 
fellow in the kindergarten, to the fin- 
ished commercial illustrator, craftsman 
or fine painter. It is indeed wrong to 
dictate too much to these individuals 
who, if they are gifted with talent and 
a desire to create, find such pleasure 
and satisfaction in expressing their in- 
ventive ideas. In the classroom, even 
the timid child has ideas of his own 
and will enthusiastically present them 
in clay, crayon or water color if he is 
encouraged a little and wisely directed. 

A class of children should not be 
left to work without some definite 
plan or guidance. The teacher should 
carefully discriminate between a sug- 
gestive plan of work and that which 
becomes direct dictation. We all must 
learn certain fundamentals and work- 
ing principles in every profession. 
This is true in art. But with a principle 
fully explained, the development of 
that idea should be entirely the con- 
ception of the individual child. A 
child then left to think for himself, 
immediately invents and originates, 
and creates work that is a pleasure and 
satisfaction to both himself and the 
teacher. 

In this issue we present suggestions 
that should bring forth from any class 
much fine original work. Judging by 
letters received from teachers every- 
where, asking for lessons on designing 
and decorating crafts of all descriptions, 
the following pages should be of 
particular help. The note-book, port- 
folio, wooden window box, and every 
paper craft can become a thing of 
beauty when decorated by these simple 
methods. 


Tix materials needed for ex- 
perimenting in this work are cross- 
section paper (14-inch checks), a 
round nib pen point, colored inks, 
water colors or poster paints. Start out 
with a border developed from a simple 
letter in one color. The letter may be 
repeated in several ways as shown on 
page 37. A letter may be reversed or 
repeated alternately upside down for 
new effects. Extra lines may be added 
after letters are drawn across the bor- 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Be Original 


der. Or extension or connecting lines 
may be added. 

The squared paper may be tinted 
before marking in the border. This will 
add even more charm to the work 
when it is mounted. In the last five 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teach- 
ing. She will be glad to answer letters, 
stating grade, age of pupils, and phase 


of subject on which you need advice. 

Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


rows, colored lines have been added. 
At all times, colored lines make your 
borders more interesting. 

On page 38 we have all-over 
patterns made from one-letter repeats. 
First row, XX, has only extra black 
lines added for effect. AA and KK 
have extra black lines and spaces 
filled in. Second row, MM, has an 
alternate letter upside down and a 
colored line added for detail. OO might 
be made up of black letters with red 
and green lines added. YYY contains 
an alternate letter upside down. Here 
a series of lines gives a new effect. 
In the third row KK is spaced in a 
different sequence. It is a black letter 
with spaces filled in with black and 
others filled in with two tones of pink. 
Notice how the original letter is lost 
immediately. SS has three colors 
added for effect. 

Page 39, AV, shows a border all 
black and made up of a combination 
of two different letters. XH has colored 
lines added. In the second row, SO, 
we have one black and one colored 
letter, with spots of the same combi- 
nation added. HO is all black with one 
color and black added to fill in. Third 
row, ZAZ, uses one Z backwards. The 
border is all black. KK is black, and 
one color and black are added. In 
fourth row, HO, see how these letters 
are arranged compared with the same 
letters immediately below. Both pat- 


terns are all black. HZ has three colors 
added. ZN is made up of a black Z 
and a red N, with black and red lines 
added. Fifth row, MV, is very effective 
and simple. The combination looks 
like an MY also. AY is just another 
scheme of letter arrangement. Here 
one row is completely made up of one 
letter, and the row beneath a repetition 
of another letter. Black and two colors 
have been added to the combination. 
Page 40 is a study of monogram and 
word combinations. Letters may be 
placed beside each other or overlap. 
First row, HS, overlap and are all 
black. AM overlap; one letter is black, 
the other red. In this case we draw one | 
letter across the entire border first, 
and when the ink is dry we mark in the 
other letter over it. In the second row, 
HD, we have used an extra D and 
marked it in backwards. The colors 
may be brown and orange with extra 
spots and lines of the same colors 
added. OK also uses an extra K back- 
wards. Third row, BHB, has a whole 
letter filled in with black and one color 
added. WT are placed on top of one 
another and alternated across the 
paper. KSK is all black, and has a line 
and a solid space of black added, with a 
combination of two colors painted in 
after that. Fourth row, OHIO; here 
we have a whole word used as the 
foundation of our pattern. After letter- 
ing the word once, we skip one O for 
effect. In the row beneath we start the 
word under the H. An entirely different 
effect would have been created if we 
had started the word under the letter 
I or the O. The word ARM has as 
many possibilities. The effect is a 
diagonal repeat. In the fifth row, LOU, 
we have tried repeating the letters 
immediately beneath each other. SOS 


is arranged as the letters in the above 
row. 


An APPLICATION for such dec- 
orations might be the making of 
protector covers for some of the new 
school books, or for the old shabby 
ones. Many interesting lessons from the 
book “Childhood Art” allow for 
decorative borders and all-over designs 

(Continued on page 59) 
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PROTECTOR COVERS FOR NEW AND OLD BOOKS 


A. Stout craft paper, three- 
inch extension on all sides of 
book when book is open. 

B. Place paper about book, 
folding in the long sides. 

C. Crease paper at top and 
bottom of cover. 

D. Cut out section in back 
as wide as thickness of book. 

E. Open up book and cut 
out all four corners. Notice how 
cutting is at a slight angle. 
Round off corners at F and G. 

Re-fold paper about book. 
Paste overlapping sections of 
craft paper securely. Next, add 
decoration on cover of book. 
This may be done directly on 
cover, or on drawing paper and 
then cut out and pasted on. 
The decoration may be cut- 
paper, stencilled, block printed, 
painted or developed from les- 
sons on preceding pages. 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 
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A LITTLE DECORATIVE BOX 


UNDER SIDE OF LID 


LID FITS 


INTO BOX 


All parts are cut from 34-inch lumber. Wood from discarded 

packing boxes can be used for this problem. 

Lid 4” x 3” Base of lid 414”’ x 3” 

Base of box 2144” x 314” Two sides 2144” x 4” 

Two sides 244” x 244" Four feet 34” square 

Glue and nail all parts together. Attach bird to section A, of lid, 
before adding section X. Lid fits into top of box. 

Paint bird light yellow, eye, wing, feet and bill deeper tones of 
yellow. Box may be black with bright green decorations, or any 


other color scheme. : 


Paint with oil colors. When thoroughly dry, cover surface with et tb tt 
coat of white shellac. Painting may be done with black enamel, and 


a little white household enamel mixed with any tube oil color will 
produce any color enamel paint desired. Enamel painting needs no 


other finish. Clean brushes in turpentine, and use it as a mixing 
agent. 


Lourse .D. TESSIN 
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NEW BOOK-WARKS 


little bit of white bristol board, some colored ribbon from the dime store, colored 
papers and a paint box, and we are ready to make these attractive and useful book- 
marks for this term’s books. 

Cut the book-marks of white bristol cardboard. Use patterns to trace the outline 
from. Decorate the book-mark with cut-paper flowers, or the design may be done with 
a heavy pen point and black ink, and gay colors added afterwards. Little borders can 
be drawn about the edges with a brush or heavy pen. Sometimes a small panel of 
colored paper may be pasted on the bristol board, and the cut-paper decorations added 
on top of that. 

When the decoration is done, glue a small length of ribbon across the back of the 
book-mark and finish with a lining of white or colored paper, cut exactly the size of 
the book-mark or a little bit smaller. The name may be written or printed on the 
back of the finished book-mark. 
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BORDERS DEVELOPED FROM SIMPLE LETTERS 


| 
Y 
CO 


MY REPORT 


n the 
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VA 
HH 
JC 
Ao ho) Oo] ic; Aol] ic) Ac] AC) Ao] AG/ AejJ ACJ 
SS 
The squared paper may be tinted before marking in the border. This 
will add even more charm to the work when it is then cut out and mounted 
upon the folder. 
Design a folder to fit an ordinary envelope. The folder may conta] 
report marks of the month, a valentine greeting or just a friendly w ; 


ALL-OVER PATTERNS DEVELOPED FROM SIMPLE LETTERS 
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AIAWAVANN 
MAMA WAAAY 
MIAIMY 

| MAMA] COOK 
NIN 


COMBINATIONS OF TWO DIFFERENT LETTERS 


HZ 
ZH 


r, or a combination of numbers will also make an interesting design. 
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AV XH 
UN! \O/ On On On 
SO HO 
2AS 
NAINA 
ALA TAVAR 
AAA 
A nun be 


MONOGRAM AND WORD COMBINATIONS 
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Something to Do 


Our Poetry Book 


Sreance as it might seem 
my children, though they often came 
ragged and grimy to a barren old 
stone schoolhouse set on a bleak hill 
in the heart of the woods, loved poetry. 
It was always a gala occasion when we 
came upon a poem in the reading book. 
So, we decided to make a cumulative 
loose-leaf poem book. As an added in- 
centive, the best product of each grade 
was to be sent away to a teacher in 
Boston. Many things were done in the 
course of that year to please the “lady 
in Boston.” 

The work of the book was divided 
into four main parts: 

1. Making the cover. 

For the outside of the book, oak-tag 
was used. The children had two designs 
from which each made his own individ- 
ual choice, coloring it either blue and 
brown or purple and brown to suit his 
fancy. 

2. Illustrating the poem. 

This was usually done in connection 
with preparation for the reading of the 
poem. At first they made just a pencil- 
sketch, the problem being to convey 
the idea of that part of the poem which 
they thought would make a good pic- 
ture. Later, as busy work or in the 
drawing period, these were copied and 
colored on a piece of drawing paper cut 
to fit the covers already made. 

3. Copying the poem. 

After each poem had been read in 
class it was copied on a paper of the 
same size as that used for the illustra- 
tions. The third grade printed their 
poems, but the second and first grades 
wrote theirs because they needed the 
practice in writing. Quite often, by the 
time the poem was satisfactorily copied, 
it had been learned. 

4. Learning the poem. 

Now came the contest to see who 
would be first to put his copy in the 
book. When a child could both read 
and recite it the page could be fastened 
inside the covers beside the picture 
which went with it. 

It was a proud moment when those 
books were all finished and lying in a 
pile awaiting the selection of the 
winners. Each book was held up, 
discussed and then voted upon by the 
children. Short letters were written 
by the winners to accompany their 
books. I realized how worth-while the 


The progressive teacher has practical 
method suggestions to make to others. 
Many mothers have preschool help to 
offer. American Childhood welcomes 


these suggestions in brief form and will 


pay for those which are accepted. 

Address, American Childhood, Edi- 
torial, 120 East 16th Street, New York 
City, enclosing a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


work had been when Angeline, dark 
eyes alight, whispered shyly: “May I 
write that I have been to school every 
day this year?” 


Dorotnuy M. Girrorp, Fairhaven, Mass. 


Word-Recognition Games 


In my room is a retarded group 
whose greatest need is word recogni- 
tion. To hasten the good result I use 
word drill in the form of games. It is 
proving effective and the children 
enjoy the games so much that I am 
passing them on. 

As the pupils are seated in a semi- 
circle I pass before them, holding the 
printed word cards so they can easily 
see them, stopping before each child 
in turn. I allow only a few seconds 
of time feeling that if the child knows 
the word he can say it promptly. If 
he does not know the word or gives the 
wrong word I pass on to the next. If he 
gives the word correctly I hand him 
the card. After the handful of cards 
has been given out I stand before the 
pupils and count, one, two, and so on. 
As I call the number each child holding 
that number brings his cards and puts 
them in my hand. There is always much 
interest to see who brings in the most 
cards. 

Another way we play the same game 
is to place the pile of printed cards on 
a table or desk and let the pupils file 
past. As each child passes he looks at 
the card and reads the one on top. 
If he reads it correctly he takes it with 
him, if not he passes on, the next in 
turn making the attempt. The pupils 
go around until all the cards have been 
taken. Then the count is taken as 
before. 

I vary the game by matching the 
cards with script instead of taking the 
count. I write a word that I know is 
on a card, on the blackboard. The 
pupil holding that word card brings it 


and matches the written word. Each | 
child keeps his own count and the re- 
port is taken after all the cards have 
been matched. 

The children heartily enjoy these 
games and do not seem to know they 
are having a word drill. 

Louise Mayserry, Healdton, Oklahoma. 


Wrapping Paper in the 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten children use a great 
deal of construction paper and I have 
found that a roll of wrapping paper 
for their use cuts down on this expense 
and develops a great many other 
responses. I find that one roll a year 
meets most of our needs. The manual 
training department made a proper 
stand upon which to place the roll 
and allow the children to manipulate 
it themselves. 

There is nothing better for large 
work, such as easel painting or draw- 
ing, cutting or. pasting. We also use it 
for making large picture books, table 
cloths for our parties, patterns for doll 
dresses, for themselves, aprons, caps 
and hats, protection for the floor when 
using clay, paints or paste and for 
the making of movies, posters and 
story illustrations. 

Unrolling piecés of the proper length, 
tearing it properly, knowing when the 
wrapping paper is preferable to con- 
struction paper in smaller pieces, and 
helping themselves to it independently 
when they see protection is necessary, 
are valuable learnings derived from its 
use. 


Inez I. Davey, Mt. Iron, Minn. 


Schoolroom Gardens 


Indoor gardens give a great deal of 
pleasure to children and are easily 
made. They also offer a charming bit 
of decoration in a schoolroom. Shallow 
bowls, dishes, or cake tins may be 
bought at the five- and ten-cent store. 
Bits of moss, pebbles, ferns, slips of 
plants, and seeds are easily procured, 
while tiny houses, animals, and other 
figures may also be bought at small 
cost. 

For a forest scene, I used an oblong 
dish ten inches long. I filled it with 
earth and put a mirror in one corner. 
I planted several slips of wandering- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Party George Washington Gave 


Neanty all the stories about 
George Washington begin with his 
birthday, and tell about parties boys 
and girls may give to celebrate that 
great event in our history. This is a dif- 
ferent story. It is a story about a party 
that George Washington, himself, gave, 
and it is hidden away in an old book of 
letters that Abigail Adams wrote dur- 
ing the time when Washington was 
our first President. 

All of us know about Abigail Adams, 
the little Abigail Smith of New Eng- 
land, who was such a good housekeeper, 
and who married the young school- 
master, John Adams. This story begins 
when Abigail Adams was a grand- 
mother, although a very lively and 
young grandmother. John Adams was 
Vice-president, and they were obliged 
to move to Philadelphia which was the 
seat of government then. George and 
Martha Washington lived there, but 
. Abigail Adams did not want to move. 
She and her children and grandchildren 
lived on a pleasant farm on the Hudson 
River, where there was plenty of room 
for keeping cows and sheep, and the 
little boys had acres to play in. Moving 
meant packing all the furniture, the 
dishes, the fine clothes which Mrs. 
Adams had brought from Europe not 
so long before, loading them on a boat, 
and making the long, dangerous trip by 
water down to Philadelphia. In these 
days of buses and fast trains, we can 
hardly imagine what this long-ago 
moving meant. 

At last the great change was made. 
Mrs. Adams said that she must have 
one of the little boys with her, so she 
took Johnny Smith, her daughter Ab- 
by’s boy, to Philadelphia. Johnny was 
lively and did not know how to adapt 
himself to the smaller house. On the 
way Mrs. Adams’ trunk of clothes, 
containing her velvet capes, silk dinner 
dress, and best caps was filled half full 
of sea-water during a storm. The Vice- 
president’s house in Philadelphia, with 
no heat except fireplaces, was crowded 


A Story for February’s Child 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


with boxes, barrels, tables, chairs, 
beds, painters, a cook who had a bad 
toothache, Johnny’s dog, and that sad 
chest of wet finery upon which Mrs. 
Adams had depended to dress for the 
President. But she made the house 
warm first of all, and settled one room in 
which to receive the callers whose 
coaches and rustling silk gowns ap- 
peared almost at once. 

Johnny made trouble. Some of the 
great ladies of Philadelphia called one 
afternoon late and there, in the room 
where they were to have tea, was Vice- 
president Adams down on all fours on 
the floor, harnessed to a chair, his 
powdered pigtail flying, as Johnny 
drove him, astride of his back. But his 
grandmother and grandfather would 
not have sent Johnny back to his 
parents under any consideration. Their 
Philadelphia house had a wide lawn 
and there, wrapped in a red wool tippet 
and with his knitted cap pulled down 
over his ears, Johnny played with his 
dog and a sheep that he had also 
brought from the farm. People passing 
by grew to look for the little boy, and 
some of the great personages of that 
time remembered his rosy cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. Johnny Smith was the 
only little boy of George Washington’s 
presidential family, during his first 
administration. 


Wren will the story come to 
George Washington, you are wonder- 
ing? Very soon. Quite too soon Abigail 
Adams thought, for she received an 
invitation by messenger soon after 
they arrived in Philadelphia to appear 
at the Washingtons’ drawing room 
at a dinner party. She was to have 
a place of honor at the party as the 
Vice-president’s lady. She looked sadly 
at her ruined finery. All the other ladies 
would be dressed in their best after the 
fashion of the day; great sweeping hoop 
skirts, lace mitts, gorgeous caps with 
long lace strings, full skirts with over- 
dresses of silk and gauze caught up 
with ribbon bows or bunches of flowers. 
Mrs. Adams had been presented to 
King George in England and worn a 
dress more beautiful than any that 
would be seen at President Washing- 
ton’s dinner, yet who of the Philadel- 
phia ladies would know that? But 
Abigail Adams always made the best 
of things; you remember that she had 
great courage as a girl that lasted until 
she became the first housekeeper in the 
White House. So she put on a second- 
best dress, and made ready to go to the 
Washingtons’ party. 

It was Johnny’s bedtime and he 
wanted to have his regular game of 
horse with his grandfather. But Mr. 
Adams, in silk waistcoat, satin breeches, 
lace ruffles, and white silk stockings 
could not play horse that night. Then 
Johnny wanted to go to the party, too. 
He did not understand why he must be 
left at home and it is likely that he 
made a great fuss about it. When Mrs. 
Adams, in her plain clothes, reached the 
home of President Washington, where 
the light of many candles shone from 
crystal chandeliers upon the handsome 
costumes of the guests, we may be 
sure that she felt somewhat perturbed. 
The long table, loaded with meats, 
game, fruit, pastry, and sweets, was 
framed with the pretty ladies who 
looked like flowers and the gallant 
gentlemen in their bright coats and 
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powdered wigs. Abigail Adams was 
placed at the head of the table, next to 
George Washington! She could scarcely 
look at him at first for confusion. 


Ar LAST she lifted her eyes to 
glance at her illustrious dinner part- 
ner. In honor of the soldiers President 
Washington wore a plain Continental 
uniform. Mrs. Washington, also simple 
in her taste in dress, wore a russet- 
colored gown with a kerchief around 
her neck. Mrs. Adams heard a lady 
near her whisper, “Although it is 
said that Martha Washington brought 
thirty thousand dollars’ worth of table 
silver with her from Mount Vernon, 
she also brought two cotton dresses 
with silk stripes woven from ravellings 
of old brown silk stockings and red 
damask furniture covering.” Abigail 
Adams lifted her head high; now she 


knew that the Washingtons would 
understand her moving difficulties. 

President Washington sat very 
straight beside her. His face was thin, 
and his manner was regal, chill, and 
formal. Mrs. Adams waited for him to 
speak first. He asked her at last if they 
were comfortable in Philadelphia. He 
spoke of her trip to Europe, and told 
her some of the news of the day. Then 
his stern face softened into a smile. 
“How are the little boys, Mistress 
Adams?” he asked. “I learn that you 
have one of them with you.” 

All Mrs. Adams’ shyness went, and 
suddenly she found herself chatting 
in the friendliest possible manner with 
the President, telling him all about 
Johnny’s games with his grandfather, 
the comfort he was to them in a 
strange town, how bright he was. She 
even explained how Johnny had wanted 
to come to the party and she had left 


The Chipmunk Who Went to 


4 i little red schoolhouse was 
on a back road where not one of the few 
houses of the district was in sight. A 
young growth of birches, poplars, and 
red maples shut the children away 
from the busy life of the farm people of 
the region, but brought them close to 
Mother Nature. They had a wonderful 
chance, with their teacher, to get ac- 
quainted with Mother Nature’s affairs. 
The birds, the butterflies and the moths 
became real friends, and so did the 
trees and flowers. But their most inti- 
mate friend of all outdoors was a chip- 
munk. The children named him 
“Frisky.” 

No doubt he was just an ordinary 
chipmunk to his father and mother. 
He had the same number of stripes as 
any other member of the family, and 
the same alert manner, and he had 
cheek pockets just like theirs to fill 
with whatever he found that was good 
to eat. But to the little red schoolhouse 
he was a chipmunk such as had never 
before been seen. The teacher first saw 
him one night as she was about to leave 
the school. He crossed her path with a 
flirt of his tail which plainly said, 
“Catch me if you can!” 

She thought. “Ill not try, Frisky. 
What I want is to persuade you to be 
my friend.” 

Next morning she told the children 
about him, and explained her wish 
to enroll him as one of them. They 
were all anxious to help, and she 
asked them if they could furnish corn 


By LILIAN THAYER 


to use in winning Frisky’s confidence. 

Did she get the corn? Well, imagine 
twenty country boys and girls all 
excited over the prospect of learning at 
first-hand just what a chipmunk would 
do, if he had all the corn he wanted, and 
you have an idea of the quantity they 
brought. They came to school with it 
in the afternoon, and that very evening 
the teacher began baiting. 

The children had gone, and every- 
thing was quiet, when she sat down on 
the lowest of the three steps that led up 
to the door of the little red schoolhouse. 
Ladies’ skirts were long in those days, 
and she spread hers out fanwise and 
scattered corn about and on it. Then 
she waited, and soon Frisky appeared 
but he was very suspicious. He made 
little runs this way and that, with 
pauses between to sit up and look and 
listen and think whether it would be 
safe to go nearer. So he was a long time 
getting to the edge of the teacher’s 
skirt, and he just took two or three 
kernels and scampered away. 

The next evening she was ready for 
him, with corn temptingly scattered 
again, and he came a little less timidly 
than before. For a week he and the 
teacher kept up the game and when he 
was near, of course, she stayed per- 
fectly still on the schoolhouse step. 
Frisky didn’t know that each time she 
placed the kernels of corn a little 
nearer her hand. 

He became more and more interested 
in his supper and at last a time arrived 


him crying. George Washington lis 
tened as carefully as if Abigail Adams 
had been a general, telling him of some 
important maneuver. When she had 
finished, he leaned forward in his chair. 
In front of his place at the party table 
was a great cake, the frosting thick and 
decorated with many colored bonbons, 
called sugar-plums in those days, 
Washington lifted out several of these 
sugar-plums, and wrapping them in a 
napkin, gave them to Mrs. Adams. 
“Tell Johnny,” he said, “that [ 
thought of him and wanted him to 
share our feast.” 

What shall we remember longest 
about George Washington? He was 
brave, courteous, a great leader, a true 
gentleman, a patriot. But he also loved 
children, and could understand the 
feelings of boys and girls. Johnny Smith 
discovered this the morning after the 
party, and so may we today. 


School 


when he shyly took the corn from the 
teacher’s hand and stayed long enough 
for her to feel that he was saying, “I 
like this way of getting my supper.” 

Every morning she had told the 
children of her progress with Frisky, 
and one day she said to them, “I 
think he is ready to come to classes 
with us.” 

So they laid a trail of corn into the 
little red schoolhouse, and around the 
open space just inside the door. They 
hoped he would come to breakfast as 
readily as he had been coming to sup- 
per. How delighted they were when 
Frisky appeared soon after the opening 
exercises! He came partly out of curi- 
osity, and they could see that he was 
rather nervous, but he busied himself 
filling his cheek pockets. 

The following day they prepared for 
his visit by putting corn everywhere. 
Some they put on the floor, some on 
the chairs, and some on the seats and 
desks. Not many days passed before 
Frisky had accepted all of the school 
people as friendly companions and was 
very much at home in the schoolroom. 
They watched eagerly for his coming, 
and when he appeared the children 
sat with bated breath, each hoping that 
his or her seat would be the one from 
which Frisky would choose to feed. 

It was a novel sight to see the little 
fellow jumping from seat to seat and 
from desk to desk, sniffing at pencils 
and books, and sometimes sitting erect 
before some enchanted boy or girl. One 
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morning they counted the kernels as 
he filled his cheek pockets. He had 
twenty-seven stowed away when he 
stopped, and the children wondered 
whether one cheek were larger than 
the other, so it held an extra kernel, or 
if he had lost the count. 

It was the custom there in the coun- 
try for the superintendent to visit the 
little red schoolhouse, unexpectedly, 
on a Friday afternoon to see if all was 
going well and the children were pro- 
gressing in their studies. For almost a 
term he had not visited them but sud- 


Manx Cats Have No Tails 


"Bie Isle of Man, in the Irish 
Sea, between England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, is about thirty miles long by 
twelve wide, and its population is 
near 55,000. Much of it is mountainous 
and beautifully diversified; streams, 
flowing through narrow leafy glens with 
precipitous sides, form numberless cas- 
cades. The highest point of the Island is 
Shaefell, the top of which commands a 
fine view of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The water is everywhere clear, and 
the smooth sandy shores afford safe 
and pleasant bathing; good fishing is 
also plentiful both in the rivers and the 
sea, which all make the Island a popu- 
lar place for vacation trips in the sum- 
mertime. 

While in England one summer, 
sight-seeing, I sailed over from Liver- 
pool to Douglas, the capital of the Isle 
of Man, for a few days’ stay. This Is- 
land is noted for a breed of tailless cats. 
The first evening we were there we 
were walking along one of the quiet 
residence streets. At the gate of one 
of the houses was a pretty little fair- 
haired girl about ten years old. I asked 
her if she had any cats; she replied in 
a friendly way that she had several. 
When I told her that I had never seen 
a Manx cat, she invited me into the 
house, and there, curled up on a large 
upholstered chair was a nice old white 
pussy cat, and playing about on the 
floor were two fluffy, half-grown kit- 
tens, all without tails! They looked like 
very odd cats to me, but the little girl 
had never seen any other kind, so no 
doubt our cats with their long tails 
would look just as queer to her. 

There was a fuchsia hedge, covered 
with sprays of red blossoms, around her 
small humble home and as I left she 
gave me a beautiful bouquet. I shall 


denly, one Friday afternoon, a shadow 
darkened the threshold and there was 
the superintendent. The children were 
at once too busy remembering the 
stories and poems they could tell best, 
their spelling, number tables, and all 
the other lessons in which the superin- 
tendent might question them to think 
about their chipmunk. But Frisky 
came in as usual. The little fellow 
didn’t wait for any introduction, but 
made himself known by leaping into 
the superintendent’s lap, right up on 
the platform. That astonished and 


Little Travel Stories 
By BLANCHE GILL 


never forget that pleasant little girl and 
her tailless cat and kittens. 


Roman Sheep Dogs 


Many are the pleasant trips to be 
taken from Rome, in Italy, to the 
surrounding country, La Campagna di 
Roma. This vast plain stretches out in 
all directions to the azure slopes of the 
Apennines, to the Alban mountains and 
the sea. 

In the springtime the traveler goes 
often, both for walking and motor trips, 
to the Roman Campagna. This long 
green road, between the hills of Rome 
is very pleasant with the smell of the 
thyme and daisy, the singing of larks, 
the soft bleating of lambs, and the bay- 
ing of the sheep dogs. 

The Campagna sheep dogs are hand- 
some, of a pure ivory white, with long 
silky coats, a bushy tail, the head 
broad at the brow and pointed at the 
muzzle as all sheep dogs are. These 
shaggy dogs show great affection for 
their masters but when on duty will 
not allow a stranger to come near the 
sheep. There are two or more dogs to 
each flock and when they scent danger 
they set up a peculiar howl which sum- 
mons any others in the neighborhood, 
and before you realize it you are sur- 
rounded by quite a mob of these baying 
creatures. It is rather terrifying but 
they are faithful in their work. They 
bark at strangers making excursions 
out on the Compagna because they 
suspect everyone who is not dressed 
as a shepherd in sheep-skin, leather 
breeches and peaked cap. 

It is very beautiful indeed to see the 
flocks of sheep nibbling at the new 
grass around the antique monuments, 
while the dark-haired, curly-headed, 
half-naked shepherd boy who watches 
them sits, staff in hand, upon the ruins 
of an old-time villa, or on a low stone 


amused the superintendent very much, 
and helped to make his visit pleas- 
anter. 

After several weeks of this friendly 
calling Frisky stopped coming to the 
little red schoolhouse on the back road. 
Why he stopped they never knew. He 
may have traveled on to find another 
school. For a long time the children 
spoke of him, and perhaps the lessons 
they learned at first hand from this 
little brother of the wild were fully as 
valuable as those they got out of their 
school books. 


fence, dreaming, calling forth delicate 
strains of music from his pipe, and 
playing with his faithful companions, 
the sheep dogs of the Campagna. 


The Alp Drive 


In the mountain regions of Switzer- 
land the start of the cattle to the sum- 
mer pastures, the so-called Alp drive, 
is always a festive sight. 

Interlaken makes a special feature 
of this day, which means much to the 
herdsmen and their families. During 
the winter the cattle are kept carefully 
housed in stables, which as a rule ad- 
join the houses of their owners. In the 
springtime, as soon as the mountain 
pastures are again green with grass and 
starred with tiny bright flowers, the 
herdsmen and their cattle quit the 
valleys and start in a long, winding pro- 
cession, up the rough and zigzag paths 
to the chalets dotted about on the 
mountain, for a summer of cheesemak- 
ing. 

The King of the Alpine procession, 
a handsome, powerful bull, marches in 
front. He is decorated with beautiful 
garlands of flowers. In a long row be- 
hind him follow the cows, all scrupu- 
lously clean, and every one wearing a 
collar of spring blossoms and a merrily 
tinkling cowbell. At their sides walk 
the herdsmen. These herdsmen wear 
white shirts, broad leather suspenders 
decorated with figures of cows and 
goats in bright metal, scarlet coats, 


knee breeches of bright yellow, white 


stockings, low shoes, and a _ small 
round black hat wreathed with flowers. 
One long brass chain earring, from 
which hangs a little milk-pail, com- 
pletes the costume. 

Following the cattle come wagons of 
many descriptions containing the 
women and the children, with great 

(Continued on page 60) 
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4 renewal of patriotism which 
this month brings to us offers food 
for thought. In spite of the growth 
of our cities and the sky-reaching 
of our great buildings, we are still a 
nation of towns and villages. The vast 
majority of our schools serve the rural 
sections. The most important contribu- 
tion to education being made today is 
that of the country school teacher. We 
are giving you this month an article by 
Janet Pollard Rich, who expresses the 
spirit of the American teacher better 
than almost anyone we know. In intro- 
ducing Miss Rich to you, may I quote 
from an article which she contributed 
recently to the New York Times about 
her one-room school? 

“The children have just had their 
first trip to town. They had a wonderful 
time. On the road home they saw forty- 
seven antelope, but antelope and deer 
are no novelties to these youngsters. 
Now they are hard at work on a ‘rail- 
road’ train. They have built the bag- 
gage car out of scraps of old lumber and 
are working on the engine. One day 
last week when he should have been 
getting his arithmetic, a ten-year-old 
boy was drawing pictures. I slipped up 
behind him and looked over his shoul- 
der. There they were — all labelled and 
everything, beautifully and precisely 
drawn to scale, with dimensions where 
they belonged. ‘Front view of cab.’ 
‘Rear view of cab.’ ‘Side view of boiler.’ 
I went back to my desk and sat down. 
After all, why are we teaching arith- 
metic if not for practical use in the 
lives of future citizens? And why limit 
our children’s horizons by the lessons 
in the books? 

“T walk humbly and prayerfully to 
my log schoolhouse. From such a 
schoolhouse came Abraham Lincoln. 
Who knows but that our nation may 
again have need of strong leaders 
trained in the hard life of this last fron- 
tier? These lively, resourceful, self-reli- 
ant, unspoiled children of the isolated 
regions of the West, who live on friendly 
terms with nature — may they not be 
the stuff from which leaders are made?” 

In a letter to us Miss Rich wrote, 
“I’m not a professional writer — just a 
rural schoolma’am and when the New 
York paper wrote asking me for more 


The Editor’s Desk 


sketches, and your letter came, well, it 
is almost overpowering. I enjoy my 
work and learn a lot as I teach, from 
the children as well as from my pro- 
fessional reading.” 

Such a contact as this makes an edi- 
tor’s work a privilege. We are trying to 
teach patriotism this month, but are we 
all living patriotism? Love of country 
is not expressed in occasional surveys 
of the growth of our nation, in drama- 
tizations and holiday programs. These 
have their place, but the rural-school 
teacher, living close to the wilderness 
and interpreting national life to chil- 


dren, is the true patriot. We celebrate 
her this month. 


WW: SHALL publish an article 
in the March issue of wide signifi- 
cance, “Why Truancy?” by Dr. Bruce 
B. Robinson, Director, Department of 
Child Guidance, Newark, New Jersey, 
Board of Education. Dr. Robinson has 
had long and successful experience and 
he will tell you the causes of truancy as 
he sees them and how to do away with 
them. “Classroom Organization,” by 
Helen Laurie, Supervisor, the co-oper- 
ating towns of St. Louis County, 
Missouri, offers real help in planning a 
school environment for the activity 
program. Accompanying this article we 
shall publish “How We Use Our 
Schoolroom,”’ a paper by one of Miss 
Laurie’s teachers which puts theory of 
room organization into practice. 


U)nrrs of activity for March will 
include one for younger children. in 
transportation, “‘We Explore Thor- 
oughfares and Traffic,” from the experi- 
ence of Veotta McKinley, kindergarten 
teacher in the public schools of Oak- 
land, California. “Removing the Lan- 
guage Difficulty”’ from the curriculum 
revision of the New Mexico Public 
Schools offers help to non-English 
speaking pupils, and suggestions for 
teaching spelling to any lower-grade 
pupils. Like a bit of color from the 
Orient, we received unexpectedly some 
more peasant tales from China, gath- 
ered and translated by Edith Traver. 
Such folk lore as this is the most valu- 


able kind of story material. Our March 


art pages will make a dull month glam- 
orous. 


Aca, we appeal to our readers 
for short, practical suggestions for 
our “Something to Do” pages. This 
department reflects as almost no other 
in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, the contribu- 
tion of the individual teacher to the 
whole field of education. How are you 
making the “Three R’s” live for your 
pupils? How are you using equipment 
in new and interesting units of activity? 
How are you adapting seat work to the 
needs of your daily program? How are 
you bringing about better understand- 
ing of school activities on the part of 
the home? These are only suggestions. 
Send us what you feel we need, short, 
to the point, written as you talk; and 
it is quite probable that the manuscript 
will be accepted. 


"Baus February issue has been 
planned for the greatest possible use- 
fulness in bringing practical teaching 
of patriotism into every one of the 
thousands of classrooms in which 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is a monthly 
visitor. The Editor consulted all of the 
Washington’s “Diaries” in making 
the excerpts recommended for teaching 
this month. These volumes of his writ- 
ings are available in only a few research 
libraries, and they carry a significant 
record of our first President’s life. 

Three type units, “Exploring with 
Lewis and Clark,” “Log Cabin Days 
in Our Town,” and “Making Our 
Children International Minded,” sug- 
gest ways of utilizing the pupil’s im- 
mediate environment for vitalizing 
history and geography. Miss Hol- 
brook’s play is colorful, simple, and 
gives an opportunity for including large 
numbers of children. One of our most 
frequent requests is for copies of plays 
published, perhaps, years ago in AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD, and the issue is ex- 
hausted. You will want to keep “‘ Young 
George Washington” in your plan 
book. Miss Tessin’s poster, ““As We 
Go Marching On,”’ will decorate count- 
less classrooms. 
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YOUNG WASHINGTON 
(The Embassy to the French Forts, 175.3) 


Tie the moccasin, bind the pack, 
Sling your rifle across your back, 
Up! and follow the mountain track, 
Tread the Indian Trail. 
North and west is the road we fare 
Toward the forts of the Frenchmen, where 
“Peace or War!”’ is the word we bear, 
Life and Death in the scale. 


The leaves of October are dry on the ground, 

The sheaves of Virginia are gathered and bound, 

Her fallows are glad with the cry of the hound, 
The partridges whirr in the fern; 

But deep are the forests and keen are the foes 

Where Monongahela in wilderness flows; 

We’ve labors and perils and torrents and snows 
To conquer before we return. 


Hall and council-room, farm and chase, 
Coat of scarlet and frill of lace 
All are excellent things in place; 
Joy in these if ye can. 
Mine be hunting-shirt, knife and gun, 
Camp aglow on the sheltered run, 
Friend and foe in the checkered sun; 
That’s the life for a man! 


From “‘I Sing the Pioneer” by Arthur Guiterman; copyright, 1926, 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE SHIP OF STATE 
By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock 
Tis of the wave and not the rock, 

Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempests’ roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee. 
From “‘ The Building of the Ship” 


Poems for Washington Days 


BE TRUE 


By WiLLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


This above all: to thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
From “ Hamlet” 


SILVERSMITH 
By Dorotuy S. SHaw 


Even as he galloped down the Concord road, 
He could not miss the lines the larches made 

Against the silver pattern of the stars; 
Nor fail to know that trilliums were laid 

In small three-cornered motifs of delight 
Across the filigree of last year’s leaves, 

Or that an owl spoke evenly through the night. 


Rebellion seethed in him, and his heart tore, 
To the sharp rhythm of his horse’s feet, 
With a sick sense of the imminence of war. 


War made a singing, dreadful and somehow sweet, 


Among the delicate maples, veiled with red. 
Something a good smith must make cannon for. 


Much larger forges and much hotter fires; 


Much brass and iron for crucibles that had known 


Pewter-burnished and gray as winter skies, 
Silver-like winter planets shining alone. 

A steadfast closing of sharp and sensitive eyes 
To all hepaticas, glimmering in the grass; 
A laying of dear small banners all aside, 

Along with patterns and beautiful desires. 


That would be war, but war at last would pass. 


Any brave man could ride the Concord road, 
Troubling with ““Oyez” the untroubled dark. 
Any good smith could make a gun for war, 
And the ball, too, and powder for the spark. 
But he could etch his name against all time, 
In silver, beside Cellini’s and the rest, 
With a hammer and chisel — 


Had he but known — a rhyme, 


Droned over and over by boys and girls in school, 


Would leave him nothing but the Concord road! 
(Any brave man could ride the Concord road!) 


He only cared that just one porringer, 

As curved as music and vaulted like a flower, 
Or just one platter, gallant and austere, 

Might turn in reverent hands until we saw 


Stamped against time — in silver — Paul Revere. 


Copyright, “‘ Poetry. A Magazine of Verse” 
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GENERAL 


By Watt WuitMAN 


To feel the presence of a brave general! to feel 
his sympathy! 
To behold his calmness! to be warmed in the rays 
of his smile! 
From “‘ Poem of Joys” 


A NATION’S BUILDERS 
AutHor UNKNOWN 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong — 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly — 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


THE FLAG 
AutHuor UNKNOWN 


Why do I love our flag? Ask why 
Flowers love the sunshine. Or, ask why 
The needle turns with eager eye 

Toward the great stars in northern sky. 


I love Old Glory, for it waved 
Where loyal hearts the Union saved, 
I love it, since it shelters me 

And all most dear, from sea to sea. 

I love it, for it bravely flies 

In freedom’s cause, beneath all skies. 


I love it for its blessed cheer, 

Its starry hopes and scorn of fear; 
For good achieved and good to be 
To us and to humanity. 


It is the people’s banner bright, 

Forever guiding toward the light; 
Foe of the tyrant, friend of right, 
God give it leadership and might! 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


A STATUE OF WASHINGTON IN THE NORTH 


Valiant he rides, here where the spring comes slow, 
Keen etched against our gusty April gray, 

East wind at stalwart shoulder, bitter spray 

Of sea-wrought mist on rein and saddle bow; 

And while the old intrepid hoofbeats go 

Along the listening ages, if the face, 

Weary with wars, be set a little space 
Southwestward, fain and wistful, even so... . 


That way lies boyhood. Through a scented rain 
Of apple blooms at dusk the whippoorwills 
Are haling truants from the Stafford hills, 
And hares go romping down an old red lane, 
And minnows fleck the Rappahannock tide 
With taunting silver tails. 

Ride, Soldier, ride! 


From ‘‘A Ribband on My Rein” by Nancy Byrd Turner 
Copyright, 1927. Edward Valentine Mitchell 


(The following advertisement appeared in the Ulster 
County Gazette of January 4, 1800. The black 
borders in that issue of the old Kingston newspaper 
were used as a mark of respect to the memory of 
George Washington.) 


LUTHER ANDRES 


& Co. have this day, 
Been opening GOODS both fresh and gay, 
He has received near every kind, 


That you in any Store can find, 
And as I purchase by the Bale, 
I am determined to retail 

For READY PAY a little lower 
Than ever have been had before. 


I with my brethren mean to live; 
But as for credit shall not give. 


I would not live to rouse your paftions, 

For credit here is out of fashion, 

My friends and buyers one and all, 

It will pay you well to give a call. 

You always may find me by my sign, 
A few rods from the house divine. 


The following articles will be received in payment. 
Wheat, Rye, Buck-wheat, Oats, Corn, Butter, Flax, 
Ashes and Raw Hides. These articles will be taken in 
at the Esopus prices. CASH will not be refused. 
Warfink Dec. 24 1799 

Courtesy, THE SUN 
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By ALICE HANTHORN 


Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Worth=while Books 


For the Story-Teller 


A Book of Great Old Stories. Retold by 
Frederick S. Hoppin. Illustrated. 145 
Pages. David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia. $2.50 

Young Masters of Music. By Mary Newlin 
Roberts. Illustrated. 308 Pages. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York. $2.50 

The Wonderful Story of Music. By Ellen 
Friel Baker. Illustrated. 326 Pages. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. $2.50 

Folk Tales of the North American Indians. 
By David Wynn. Illustrated. 58 Pages. 
David McKay Company, Philadelphia. 


in story-telling are 
guiding us back to the old sources for 
greater learning values and the cultural 
effect of those stories which have en- 
dured the test of years. Carrying out 
this thought, our attention is called to 
some new collections of story material, 
offered in attractive form. 

In Frederick Hoppin’s compilation 
of those stories which in his judgment 
are truly great, we find a good selection, 
edited and retold for the immediate 
needs of the teacher or parent. They 
include: “Whittington and His Cat,” 
“The Sword of Damocles,” “The 
First Men Who Tried to be Birds,” 
“How the Bees Helped Solomon,” 
“The Flying Machine of Kai Kaous,” 
“Archimedes and the Crown,” “The 
Wooden Horse of Troy,” “The Seven 
Wonders of the World,” “ Bucephalus, 
the Horse of Alexander the Great,” 
“The Geese of the Capitoline Hill,” 
““Damon and Pythias,” “The Farmer 
Who Saved His Country,” “Diogenes 
Who Lived in a Tub,” and “Crossing 
the Rubicon.” 

We have given the contents of this 
collection in full in order to do justice 
to the author’s idea in grouping what 
may seem at first divergent periods 
and ideas in a book of stories to tell. 
He has selected stories that have sur- 
vived for ages, in anecdote, popularity, 
and their inspiration in literature and 
the arts. This gives the book distinc- 
tion and value. 

“Young Masters of Music” brings 
to the attention of boys and girls those 
human characteristics in the childhood 
of great composers which give them a 
relationship with all children. This is 
the only constructive way to teach his- 
tory, whether of nations, music, or the 


arts. Mrs. Robert’s previous book “‘ The 
Youth of Artists” followed the same 
method as this new volume in music. 

Her young music masters tell us 
their stories in interesting writing and 
unique data. The boy, Stradivari, being 
skilled in the craft of whittling, desired 
to make himself a fiddle. How he suc- 
ceeded and, under the direction of 
his teacher, Amati, constructed the 
world’s most wonderful instrument, 
the Stradivarius violin, is a thrilling 
story. A lad of Palestrina sang so 
sweetly in the streets that a choir mas- 
ter discovered him and took him into a 
church at Rome, where he became one 
of the great early masters of church 
music. Mozart, a lad of thirteen, cov- 
eted a score of music and was able to 
write it out from memory. In addition 
to these stories, there are similarly in- 
teresting ones taken from the lives of 
Beethoven, Paganini, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Liszt, Verdi and Brahms. 

A correlating volume is “The Won- 
derful Story of Music.” The author tells 
the stories of Chinese, Japanese and 
Hindu music; the music of Islam, 
Egypt and Israel; Greek and Roman 
music; the troubadours; early musical 
instruments; and those of organs, vio- 
lins and the piano. Other subjects in- 
clude folk and national songs, early 
and modern church music, orchestras, 
dance music and jazz, and the negro 
spiritual. Music is now, through broad- 
casting, so integrated a part of the 
curriculum that this book belongs in 
the school library. 

For the story-teller who desires short, 
authentic tales of our first Americans, 
David Wynn’s collection will be found 
a boon. The stories may be told or 
read without adaptation. Among them 
are, “The Magic Kettle,” “Queen 
Summer and Giant Winter,” “The 
Boy Magician,” “The Three Tests,” 
“The Story of Scarface,” and other 
favorites. 


For Supplementary Reading 


Our Little Friends of Eskimo Land. By 
Frances Carpenter, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
239 Pages. American Book Company, New 
York. $.72 

Cinder the Cat. By Miriam Blanton Huber. 
Illustrated. 95 Pages. American Book 
Company, New York. $.56 

Famous Paintings. Children. Henry Turner 
Bailey. Illustrated. 62 Pages. The Art 
Extension Society, New York. $1.00 


The Busy Book. By Floy Little Bartlett and 
Alida Conover. Illustrated. 70 Pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, Long Island. $1.00 


Tix need of change and novelty 
is felt in every classroom at this time 
of the year, particularly so far as sup- 
plementary reading is concerned. If 
the teacher can present old drill mate- 
rial in fresh and inviting form, her 
reading periods will take on life and 
establish progress. Realizing this, pub- 
lishers of school texts are following the 
examples of the trade and giving us a 
few good new readers in the winter. 
Among them are those which we list. 

The Eskimo reader has decorative 
end papers that paint for young read- 
ers our Northern habitat. There fol- 
lows a list of “People in the Story,” 
and then we come to the contents ar- 
ranged in chapters after the fashion of 
a real story book. Among the alluring 
chapter titles are “The Snow Village 
is Built,” “Twilight Games,” “The 
Time of the Drum,” “A Seal Hunt,” 
““Natsek’s New Boots,” “The Doll 
That Brings the Wind,” “The Moon- 
of-the-Ducks,” “The Reindeer are 
Coming.” These are subjects that inter- 
est even the adult. 

The book is one of a series of home- 
life readers whose purpose is to give a 
sympathetic understanding of the peo- 
ples of other countries of the world. 
The publishers state that the types are 
not presented as curiosities or foreign- 
ers, but as living men, women and 
children with the same basic needs as 
our own. This keynote of social science 
gives the series immediate place in the 
course of study. 

The illustrations in “Our Little 
Friends of Eskimo Land”’ are in color, 
and a word list at the end of the book 
will be found useful. 

‘Cinder the Cat,” will purr himself 
into the heart of every first-grader. 
We read “Cinder’s Home,” “A Birth- 
day Toy,” “The Policeman,” “The 


‘ Baby,” “The Kittens,” and “Good 


Cat, Cinder.” Color, clear type and a 
carefully graded word list combine to 
make this an excellent beginning book. 

The late Henry Turner Bailey com- 
pleted the series of books in art inter- 
pretation of which “Famous Paintings, 
Children,” is the fifth. The subjects of 
the previous four books are Interiors, 
Landscapes, Madonnas and Pastorals. 
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This small volume of stories of great 
paintings of children belongs in the 
school lists, if only in the classroom 
library. Boys and girls from the third 
grade on can read with pleasure and 
education Mr. Bailey’s sympathetic 
analysis of each of the ten color 
reproductions the book offers. The 
artists included are Velasquez, Mu- 
rillo, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Raeburn, Sully 
and Duveneck. 

“The Busy Book,” while planned for 
the home child, offers many valuable 
exercises in silent reading. There are 
games, puzzles, reading exercises with 
pictures, short verses to learn, and 
riddles. Interpreting the directions that 
accompany these pages of entertain- 
ment teaches reading unconsciously. 


For Teacher Reading 


The Book of American Presidents. By 
Esse V. Hathaway. Illustrated. 367 
Pages. Whittlesey House. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. $2.50 

Heroes of Civilization. By Joseph Cottler 
and Haym Jaffe. Illustrated. 362 Pages. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
$3.00 

Ourselves and the World. By Frederick E. 
Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. Illustrated. 
591 Pages. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. $3.00 

Children’s Reading. By Lewis Terman 
and Margaret Lima. Illustrated. 422 
Pages. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. $2.50 


Ors growing desire for world 
understanding and the new teaching 
of character and citizenship in the 
schools have created the need for self 
examination on the part of all who 
come in contact with child life. We are 
under the necessity of analyzing our- 
selves, rediscovering the changing 
world in which we live, before we can 
guide childhood. The books we list 
here will be valuable for reference in 
our special emphasis upon character 
building which the Washington Bi- 
centennial inspires. 

“The Book of American Presidents” 
needs to be supplemented with human- 
interest material from the history of 
the various administrations, but it is 
probably the best recent work having 
to do with the men themselves, their 
problems and the contributions to 
government and national development 
made by each President of the United 
States. A portrait of every United 
States President up to the present time 
is included, and a reproduction of the 
handwriting of each. 

In “Heroes of Civilization,” the 


lives and work of those men who have 
achieved in exploration, pure science, 
invention, biology and medicine, are 
presented. From Marco Polo to Roald 
Amundsen, we follow the adventures of 
those discoverers who have helped us 
draw a new map of mankind’s habitat. 
Astronomers, the inventor of the tele- 
scope, pioneers in chemistry, the in- 
ventor of the locomotive, lead to us 
Madame Marie Curie and Albert 
Einstein. William Harvey’s contribu- 
tions to health, together with that of 
Pasteur, Liston and Koch, furnish 
material for lessons in service to man- 
kind which are the best possible ma- 
terial for character training. Nearly all 
the accounts begin with the childhood 
of the heroes, offering interesting data 
for story-telling. The book is helpful 
in its grouping of biographical sketches 
from so many different fields of world 
endeavor. 

The authors of “Ourselves and the 
World” are authorities in sociology 
and education in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. They present the child as a 
complete individual and trace his 
evolution into a full-fledged member of 
civilization. The parts played in the 
evolution of the citizen by the family, 
school, church, the press, industry, the 
bank, and finally by government are 
discussed, and the book offers help 
through combining in one volume the 
fundamental facts of good social living. 
Many works on sociology defeat their 
purpose because of lack of illumination 
of the subject matter. Illustrations, 
examples and the modern point of 
view commend “Ourselves and the 
World.” 

The second edition of Professor 
Terman’s excellent work on the reading 
of boys and girls is welcome. As those 
of us who have used it know, the book 
gives teachers, parents and all who 
come in contact with children dependa- 
ble help in developing an appreciation 
of good books. It contains book lists, 
chapters on children’s reading habits 
and interests, and studies of mental 
ability based on a study of two thou- 
sand boys and girls. 

The new edition of “Children’s 
Reading” has additional book lists 
and the classifications have been re- 
vised and improved. An added feature 
is the fifty illustrations taken from 
leading new books. 


Picture Books We Need 


Tooky. By Berta and Elmer Hader. Illus- 
trated by the Authors. 64 Pages. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York. 
$1.25 


Little Henry and the Tiger. By Felicité Le 
Fevre. Illustrated. 44 Pages. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $1.50 

A Doll’s Day. By Beatrice Bradshaw 
Brown. Illustrated. 58 Pages. Little 
Brown and Company, New York. $1.75 

The Yellow Shop. By Rachel Field. Illus- 
trated by the Author. 62 Pages. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, New York. 
$1.75 

A Bright Book of Lights. By Helen Benton 
Minnich. Illustrated. 74 Pages. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes. $1.25 

Mamie. By Edna Potter. Illustrated. 16 
Pages. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $1.00 


"Biase are companionable pic- 
ture books, one and all. Either the inti- 
mate “Peter Rabbit” size or a trifle 
larger, each can be grasped by small 
hands that are just beginning to enjoy 
the feeling of a book. There is a friendly 
relationship established at once be- 
tween the colored pictures, the text, 
and the child heart which is the basis of 
what we term reading readiness. 

“'Tooky” is the true story of a baby 
seal, told in large-type sentences and 
unusually friendly pictures by that 
talented artist couple, the Hader’s. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hader did intensive re- 
search before writing the story of the 
little Arctic seal who is captured, 
taken to a city and sold to a circus 
where he is taught amusing tricks. 
Full-page pictures of Tooky, with his 
life story in big-type sentences under- 
neath make an educational and gay 
book for the beginner in literature. 


Felicité Le Fevre will be remembered 
for the amusing picture book, “The 
Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red 
Hen.” Her new hero, Little Henry, 
ordinarily obedient, ventures one day 
alone into the jungle, and is persuaded 
to let a tiger out of its cage so that it 
may accompany him. Once out, the 
wily tiger develops a natural but dis- 
concerting appetite for Little Henry, 
which is finally thwarted through the 
good offices of a monkey who persuades 
the lion to return to his cage. There is a 
delightful quality of humor in both 
the text and colored illustrations of 
the book. Erick Berry painted the 
pictures, which assures their true jun- 
gle atmosphere, and the new colored 
type used for the first time in this 
country in a children’s book adds 
charm and distinction. We are sure 
that Little Henry is closely related to 
Little Black Sambo, and if one must 
have a close escape from a tiger, this 
particular one could not be improved 
upon. 
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“A Doll’s Day” begins with the 
doll’s rising at seven o’clock, called by 
her little-girl mother, and continues 
through a cycle of occupation, play and 
outdoor life until bedtime. The pictures 
are simple, bright, and entertaining. 
The story is told in verse. Every little 
girl will learn to read this very satisfy- 
ing picture book and perhaps start on 
a career of drawing as she copies the 
poster-like illustrations. 

In her new picture book, “The Yel- 
low Shop,” Rachel Field tells the story 
of Miss Roxanna Robbins, of Cran- 
berry Common, who adopts twins, 
Will and Rebecca. Instead of being a 
care, the children begin immediately 
to help their benefactor. Miss Rox- 
anna’s roof leaks and she lacks money 
to make the needed repairs so the 
twins open a tiny deserted shop, 
cleaning it, equipping it with wheels, 
and stocking it with such popular 
commodities as cookies, molasses balls, 
cherries and lemonade. Their business 
thrives, and Miss Roxanna’s roof is 
newly shingled. No description of this 
little book can carry the color of the 
checked jacket it wears, its yellow 
binding and Miss Field’s friendly 
illustrations. 


“A Bright Book of Lights” teaches 
through its colored illustrations and 
easy-to-read text the marvels of elec- 
tricity, and the long road along which 
light has traveled from the days of 
torches, candles and oil lamps to the 
present. The marvels of sunlight, the 
phenomenon of the cat’s vision in 
the dark, the mysterious light of moon 
and stars, are pictured in a book that 
children may learn to read in. 

Edna Potter’s “Mamie” brings to 
young readers, old Providence days, 
when high buttoned boots, pigtails 
and white aprons were the fashion, and 
one’s mother wore a polonaise and 
many ruffles. But Mamie is a normal, 
mischievous and fun-loving little per- 
son, and her adventures in Mary Mc- 
Gee’s candy and toy shop, with Mrs. 
Fahey’s goat, and finally, with the 
peanuts, is modern enough for any of 
us. The book brings back forgotten 
days in terms of childhood and will 
start an interest in early American life, 
in the child so fortunate as to possess 
the book. 


The World We Live In. By Gertrude Hart- 
man. Illustrated. 357 Pages. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $5.00 


Miss Hartman further describes her 
book as a “picture outline of man’s 


progress.” It is the story of man and 
his world, beginning with the stars and 


nebulae, mighty animals and cave men, 
and ending with the harnessing of the 
great earth force and the age of ma- 
chines. She heads her first chapter, 
“As it was in the beginning.” Near the 
end of the book we read: 

“Age after age, man, the enquirer, 
the inventor, pushed on, overcoming 
obstacles, learning by experience; each 
age adding something to what was 
known before. Gradually from his first 
chipped stones he learned to make the 
giant machines that work tirelessly for 
him, doing the work of the world. 
From his two logs lashed together he 
learned to construct the great liners 
that now make their way over every 
sea, safely outriding the fiercest gales. 
From his first huge carts set on the 
trunks of trees have developed the 
modern railroads that make a network 
over all the land areas of the earth. 
From the pictures on early cave walls 
has come all the wealth of written 
records in the world today. From a few 
huts placed near together for protec- 
tion have risen our towering modern 
cities, and out of the early crude ways 
of community living have developed 
our present great states. Man is at last 
coming into his own in the conquest of 
the earth.” 


This outlines Miss Hartman’s story 
of civilization better than any review 
could. A teacher of experience, she was 
for some years the editor of the maga- 
zine “Progressive Education.” Her 
point of view on education is forward 
looking, and she knows how to tell a 
story to boys and girls. This story, 
“The World We Live In,” reads like 
the most alluring adventure. The main 
divisions include, ““The Great Balloon 
on which We Live,” “Man the Inven- 
tor,” ““Man Becomes the Builder of 
Empires,” “Out of Darkness into 
Light,” “How England Became the 
Workshop of the World,” “Putting a 
Girdle Around the Earth,” “The World 
Today.” Grouped in chapters under 
these headings are graphic human 
stories: “How Life Came upon the 
Earth,” “Cradle Lands of Civiliza- 
tion,” “The World Learns to Read,” 
“From Tool to Machine,” Con- 
quest of the Waters,” “Conquering the 
Air.” There is an appendix of refer- 
ences, “What to Read.” The book is a 
survey of world history, written from 
the modern point of view, picking out 
the highlights in man’s progress, pre- 
senting the men who made the great 
changes in world progress. 


The illustrations, almost three hun- 
dred in all, are an integral part of the 


book. Miss Hartman’s valuable col- 
lection of pictures, gathered for the 
teaching of history, was available, and 
from it were chosen photographs from 
steamship, airplane, railroad and tele- 
phone companies, reproductions of the 
work of modern artists, prints from 
museums here and in Europe, valuable 
maps and views from the books of 
early travelers and geographers. One 
finds difficulty in attempting to crowd 
within the limits of a review the 
scholarly effort and understanding of 
educational needs that the book repre- 
sents. It has been many years in the 
making, and we predict that for many 
years to come, “The World We Live 
In,” will guide boys and girls along the 
difficult road to an understanding of 
their world. 


Real-Life Picture Books 


I Like Automobiles. By Dorothy Walter 
Baruch. Illustrated by Gya Fujikawa. 54 
Pages. The John Day Company, New 
York. $1.75 

The Farmer in the Dell. By Berta and El- 
mer Hader. Illustrated by the Authors. 92 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.50 

Joe Buys Nails. By Kurt Wiese. Illustrated 
by the Author. 56 Pages. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Garden City, New 
York. $1.50 


The Second Picture Book. By Mary 
Steichen Martin. 24 [Illustrations from 
Photographs. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00 

The Picture Book of Animals. Compiled and 
Translated by Isabel Ely Lord. Illus- 
trated. 114 Pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50 

The Shire Colt. By Zhenya and Jan Gay. 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 64 Pages. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. $2.00 


Toys and Toymakers. By James S. Tippett. 
Illustrated. 144 Pages. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50 


Mr. Tiprert’s books for children are 
always welcome and popular. In “Toys 
and Toymakers” he has stepped aside 
from the verse and picture-book field, 
and written something very much 
needed, the story back of playthings. 
Old men working over bits of wood and 


. pots of paint, the factory where dolls 


are made from cloth, sawdust and 
composition, the mountain villages 
where woodcarvers ply their trade, the 
towns where tin knights and soldiers 
come to life — these are a few of the 
stories he tells to his large audience of 
children. His information, gathered 
over a period of years, gives interest 
and a background to toys apart from 
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the store where they are purchased. 
He has been planning this book for a 
long time and has collected toys from 
many parts of the world, which have 
been used as models by Elizabeth En- 
right, who illustrated the book. 

Children like a book that is attrac- 
tive in format, but not written down to 
what the author imagines to be their 
mental level. Mr. Tippett’s book is 
prepared with respect to childhood. 
There are colored pictures and large 
type, but the information is written 
as man-to-man, and a complete refer- 
ence list of other books for children on 
toys and toymaking is included. 


George Washington to Boys 
and Girls of Today 


(Continued from page 6) 


“*Finished planting the Pine trees in 
the Wilderness on the left, and planted 
4 of the live Oak Trees which I had 
received from Norfolk in the Shrub- 
beries on the right and left on the 
grass plot in front of the House.” 

**Planted in the holly clumps, in my 
Shrubberies, a number of small holly 
trees; also, in the same Shrubberies, 
some of the slips of the Tree box. 
Transplanted 46 of the large Magnolias 
of South Carolina at the head of each 
of the serpentine walks next the Circle, 
in the grove at the South end of the 
House and at the North end.” 


Love of Animals 

“Turned the two old draft Oxen at 
Home house, one of the old Cows from 
ditto, and Steers and Cows from Dogue 
Run into the Meadows at that place. 
At the same time put my rams into the 
same place and 25 ewe Lambs on the 
Clover at Muddy-hole, where I ordered 
the work horses to be put.” 

“Returned to the erection of my 
Deer paddock, which the bad weather 
had impeded, Brought carts from the 
plantation to assist in drawing in the 
materials for the work.” 

“My old Farmer, thinking the 
Nights had got too long, though the 
weather as yet has been mild, to keep 
the Cattle in open pens on the naked 
ground, I ordered the whole not to be 
penned till proper shelter be made for 
them.” 

“Received seven hounds sent me 
from France by the Marquise de 
Lafayette.” 

“Sent my two Jackasses to the 
Election at Marlborough in Maryland, 
that they might be seen.” (Notes in 


connection with this entry read: 
“Royal Gift, received from the King 
of Spain and Knight of Malta, received 
from the Marquise de Lafayette. George 
Washington set great store by his 
*jacks’.”’) 

“Went a fox hunting and took a fox 
alive after running him to a tree. 
Brought him home alive.” 

“Found one of my best Waggon 
horses (named Jolly) with his right 
foreleg mashed to pieces, which I 
supposed happened in the storm last 
night by means of a Limb of a tree or 
something of that sort falling on him. 
Did it up as best I could this night.” 


The Kindergarten Guides 
the Individual Child 


(Continued from page 9) 


b. Responses to people: (1) Leads (2) 
Participates (3) Contributes (4) Is respon- 
sible for self or others (5) Works alone (6) 
Works in group (7) Is able to criticize con- 
structively self and others (8) Is willing to 
take and use constructive criticism from 
another child, group, teacher (9) Controlled 
by teacher, other children or self (10) Obeys 
willingly, reluctantly (11) Has orderly 
habits related to personal needs, care of 
materials, care of room, conduct in hall, 
conduct on playground. 

c. Responses to materials: (1) Initi- 
ates (2) Plans (3) Executes (4) Overcomes 
difficulties (5) Perseveres to end (6) Follows 
directions. 

3. An annual or semiannual record. 

This record may be an extensive rec- 
ord including a complete history of the 
child, or it may list only a few outstanding 
items in the form of cumulative record 
passed on from year to year as the child 
continues in his school progress. Such 
items as the following have proved their 
value: History of the child, attendance, 
health, emotional reactions, social adjust- 
ments, capacity records, and achievements 
in the “school subjects.” 


The last item should be considered 
in terms of tendencies rather than in 
terms of requirements. The kinder- 
garten teacher, however, should be 
able to state what progress has been 
achieved in language ability, in knowl- 
edge of nature or science, in habits of 
correct posture, in ability to sing alone 
and in the group. 

The science of educational measure- 
ment has affected the modern kinder- 
garten to the extent that teachers are 
increasingly aware of standards of at- 
tainment based upon capacities that 
have been estimated. The kindergarten 
teacher of today thinks of her program 
as contributing to the growth of the 


child. She realizes the responsibility of 
recording tendencies, checking results, 
changing procedures, adjusting the 
program to meet individual needs, and 
contacting the home environment that 
co-operation may be secured. 


A RECORD in which a child may 
keep the score serves to orient him 
in the school situation and develops 
the ability to interpret an organized 
form. The attendance record _illus- 
trated below is of this type. In many 
communities the child has so little 
opportunity for assuming personal 
responsibility that it is often highly 
desirable to encourage him in responsi- 
bility for definite accomplishments. A 
record of achievement serves to im- 
press on the child its importance, and 
provides an opportunity to celebrate 
success. 

The following achievement record 
is an illustration of the scheme used by 
one kindergarten teacher to encourage 
responsibility in the child to tie his own 
shoes. The child records daily success 
until achievement is assured and habit 
established. 


ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Month M. | W. r. F. 
1 2 3 4 5 

John x x | x x 
Mary x x | x . . 


The child puts in a score in black if present. 


ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 


Tied Shoes 


| M. | T. | 
Henry | * | * | * 
Paul 
—_ | 


Curing Speech Defects 
in Children 


(Continued from page 13) 


which cause these children to be upset. 
From a résumé of statistics it has been 
shown that the greatest number of 
speech defects arise during the early 
school age, that is between the years 
of five and nine. There are a great 
many psychological reasons for this. 
Nursery rhymes and poetry read aloud 
by the child are of value in helping to 
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overcome a speech defect, but he 
should not be taught to a beat or in an 
unusual intonation of voice. It is also 
a mistake to attempt to correct stam- 
mering by conscious control of the 
breath, since the disturbance is not 
caused by a lack of breath. This is 
proved by the fact that many stam- 
merers sing without difficulty and 
singing requires greater lung power 
than speaking. 

In summarizing, what do we gather? 

A child’s speech habits are formed 
long before he is able to take thought 
for himself, and this defective speech 
is often the result of careless habits 
acquired unconsciously in childhood. 
Thus we see the importance of speaking 
to children, from their earliest years, 
clearly and distinctly, that we may 
instill good speech habits while the 
child is plastic and impressionable. 


The speech mechanism is so deli- 
cate that it quickly registers the state 
of the nerves. This is shown by the fact 
that while speech is the last center 
developed in the evolution of the brain, 
it is the first faculty lost when we suffer 
shock in any form. From this we con- 
clude that turmoils of fear are to be 
avoided, fear of ridicule, fear of 
scolding and fear of being unable to 
speak correctly. 

The correction of a speech de- 
fect, barring defective mechanism and 
the paralysis which frequently follows 
diphtheria, meningitis and infantile 
paralysis, is largely a -matter of 
developing new habits, eliminating 
fear and rebuilding confidence. And we 
know that childhood is the formative 
period, the time to weed out the un- 
desirable and instill new and perma- 
nent habits. The way to eliminate some 
undesirable force is to put a counter 
influence to work. Thus if haste in 
speech is the child’s weak point, grad- 
ually by example and precept instill 
the opposite force, deliberation. 

When there is no actual lesion, 
practically every speech defect is 
curable. Sometimes the correction of 
stammering that has persisted over a 
considerable period, even in children, 
means a stiff fight. On the other hand, 
if left until adult life, there are few 
afflictions more difficult with which to 
deal. 

By this time it has become such a 
fixed habit, has so deranged the nerve 
mechanism, and the element of fear 
has become so pronounced, that the 
whole character of the individual often 
has to be reconstructed through an 
analysis of the inner life. 


Exploring with 
Clark 


(Continued from page 18) 


Lewis and 


this period of our school term were not 
supervised, as I wished the children to 
carry out their own ideas as completely 
and as independently as_ possible. 
They came to me whenever they were 
in need of assistance or suggestions, 
and I took pains to encourage them and 
praise what they were doing. Aside 
from that it was strictly “hands off” 
as far as the teacher was concerned. 

At first the boys amused themselves 
making bows and arrows. They discov- 
ered from their own experience that 
pine and cottonwood bows were not 
satisfactory, so they consulted the 
school reference books to see what 
woods were used by the Indians of the 
west in making these weapons. One 
day a friend from a nearby Indian 
reservation visited at their home, and 
they gained much useful information 
from him. Accordingly, several small 
cedar trees were cut and left to dry 
out while they turned their attention 
to the construction of camps such as 
the explorers might have erected for 
their winter quarters. 

Some time before we had discussed 
the forest conservation problem in 
school, and when the children started 
on this phase of the activity, they 
themselves placed one restriction upon 
the work; no young trees should be cut 
down. 

All poles and logs used in the con- 
struction of their camps should be 
material which had already been cut. 
They found many pieces of driftwood 
along the banks of the creek which 
were admirably fitted for this purpose. 

The camps were erected on the top 
of a bare sandy hill, so the explorers 
would have a good view in every direc- 
tion and not be in much danger of being 
surprised by hostile Indians. From this 
elevation, they would also be able to 
sight the buffalo herds, should any 
come within view! They were not far 
from the creek. The young explorers 
realized that good water for drinking 
purposes is very essential in locating a 
camp. 

It took some time for them to finish 


the construction of the two camps, | 


which they did not consider complete 
until an outdoor fireplace of flat stones 
had been constructed, and the children 
had enjoyed an “explorers’ lunch” of 
beef broiled over the blaze in the fire- 
place and buns brought from home. 
These were eaten under protest, in 
the nature of a concession to their 
mothers, who feared that an all-meat 


diet, even for one meal, might upset 
their digestions. 


Ad this time, they obtained 
the permission of their parents to 
sleep in their log-cabin camps. They 
carried blankets and pillows, which were 
spread on the floor of the cabins, and 
there they spent a very blissful, if not 
comfortable night. I noticed that in the 
morning they took shovels and removed 
several “bumps” from the dirt floors. 

“You have to watch out for the hills 
and valleys, when you spread your bed 
on the ground,” one small boy ex- 
plained to me. “There was a young 
mountain right under the middle of 
my back last night!” 

The cedar bows were declared prop- 
erly seasoned, and strung with waxed 
cord. The arrows were made out of wil- 
low wands, tipped with feathers, and 
with blunt heads made by fitting the 
end of the arrow into old empty 
cartridge shells, which the children 
obtained at home. 

The boys found a big hollow cotton- 
wood log which they cleaned out, 
daubed with pitch, fitted up with seats 
and launched on the creek by the school- 
house. Donning their swimming suits 
and using barrel staves for paddles, 
they paddled up and down the creek 
at the noon hour, playing that they 
were Lewis and Clark in their log boats 
going down the Snake River. The only 
little girl in school had the honor of 
being Sacajawea, and so was permitted 
to accompany the intrepid explorers 
on their perilous trip. The log boat was 
not very seaworthy; it capsized fre- 
quently and leaked copiously, but the 
water in the creek was warm and shal- 
low, and as the children wore bathing 
suits, no damage was done. 

By handling the story of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition in this way we 
correlated the language, geography, 
history and art classes in each of the 
three grades. Then, too, by means of 
joint classes we not only sustained the 
interest of the children throughout the 
course of the entire activity, but cov- 
ered more work, economized on our 
time, and the children learned the 
valuable lesson of co-operation. 

To these children the story of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition will never 
be a vague episode, almost lost in the 
haze of the past. It is, and always will 
be, the marvelous adventure of a hand- 
ful of brave men, who faced hardships 
and dangers of which the children of 
this modern generation can have almost 
no conception, unless they too, for a 
short time, turn the clock back. 
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Your most interesting creative art 


project for the fall holidays is a 
Marionette show— 


Any teacher can now carry out 
this project effectively with 
simple, definite instructions for 
every detail of puppets, mechan- 
ism, and stage by following the 
patterns in this new portfolio. 


MARIONETTES 


IN THE SCHOOL 


MARGARET L MILLEY 

Mass. By Margaret L. Milley 

A collection of seventeen plates of designs—so simple, so com- 
prehensive that any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the 
subject, can readily instruct her class how to successfully con- 
struct artistic, workable Marionettes—how to build the stage, and 
how to operate the puppets for the performance of any action. 

The whole plan has been worked out with tremendous success 
by Miss Milley and her own pupils. It is not theoretical, but is a 
definite, simple, workable plan which has been tried and proven 
until every detail is perfected. 


17 plates and illustrated booklet in portfolio. Price, $0.60 


Order this new and helpful set of material today, and pre- 
pare a Marionette project. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B— Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 
TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 

Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grades 3 
and 4 are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher's Manual, 
. {25 cents. Sample set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00. | 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College Columbia University New York City 
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Poster Crayons 


for 
Free Expression Work 


RED SEAL BRAND 


The demand by teachers for a large colored chalk 
crayon for Free Expression Work has been solved 
by our Real Seal Brand. 

Size of crayons is 4 inches long by 1 inch round. 
Each piece is covered with a thin coating of lacquer, 
preventing the soiling of hands. 

The range of colors comprises the deep-vivid and 
also lighter shades in 25 different colors, also black 
and white. 


Samples sent to teachers upon request 
free of charge 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 


Danvers, Mass. 


Art 

For 

Every 

Day— 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter 


ART 


Arranged in seasonal sequence—96 pages of design and in- 
struction for water color, crayon, paper cutting, and poster 
suggestions. The most practically helpful book available. 

Lessons complete in every detail, and that allow for any 
degree of variation in order to meet the kind of material found 
in every classroom. Price, $1.50 


CHILDHOOD 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 North Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Making Our Children Inter- 
national Minded 


(Continued from page 23) 


of arms, and why the thistle is the 
emblem. 

.We made a beautiful Scotch flag, a 
red lion on a yellow background, to 
wave over the castle on the hill. 

We found that Scotland is the real 
home of the fairies, and that they are 
responsible for the peculiar shade of 
blue in Loch Lomond. All of this formed 
a background for a play, “The Wee 
Piper,” given at the close of school 
under the direction of the creative 
dramatics class. 

The castle was moved to the audi- 
torium stage. The children wore the 
kilts they had made, danced the 
Highland Fling and sang Scotch songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Scotland’s Story”. ...........H. E. Marshall 
“Little Journeys to Scotland” Clara E. Witcomb 
“The Wee Scotch Piper”... . Madeline Brandeis 
“Peeps at Many Lands” (Scotland) 

Elizabeth Grierson 
“Our Little Scotch Cousin”. . Blanch McManus 
“Peeps at Great Cities”... ... Rosaline Masson 
“Donald in Scotland”... Etta Blaisdell McDonald 
“Scotch Twins” .......-Lucy Fitch Perkins 
“The Laird of Glentyre” .........E. M. Green 
“The World Book,” Vol. X 
“The Home Geographic Monthly,” February 
1931 


Young George 
Washington 


(Continued from page 25) 


before, dreaming of the time when he can 
be a hunter. Indians and frontiersmen 
enter right and left and perform a simple 
Indian dance. At the end of the dance 
they go off. George begins to nod and by 
the time the Indians and frontiersmen 
have disappeared he is fast asleep. The 
music of “Yankee Doodle”’ is heard very 
faintly and a blue clad boy with a long red 
feather in his hat skips in lightly and 
goes up to George.) 


FREEDOM: George! George Washing- 
ton! 

GrEoRGE (startled): Who, who are 
you? 

Freepom: My name is Freedom. 
Tell me, do you still think you'll be a 
sailor, George Washington? 

GerorcGE: Perhaps. 

FreEpom: Do you still want to be a 
hunter? 

Ay. 

FreEepoM: There’s something finer 
than that I’ve come to tell you of. 

GeorGE: Tell me your name again. 
I never saw you before. 

Freepom: I’m called Freedom. I 
want you to make a home for me. 

Gerorce: A home for you? 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


When Doctors Disagree, 
a Test is Indicated— 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for that ever-so-important first step in 


FreEepoM (with wide gestures): Ay, a 
great, beautiful country where boys 
and girls will live in peace and happi- 
ness. Look. I'll let you see it! 

(Freedom claps his hands three times 
and from right and left come a troop of 
children singing. They are in modern 
dress. They perform a singing game, in 
several groups all over the stage, and at 
the end skip out singing.) 

GEORGE (with great interest): Who are 
those boys and girls? What new game 
were they playing? Where did they 
come from? 

Freepom: They are the children of 
the future who are waiting for you to 
help make the land of Freedom for 
them to live in. 

GrorcE: Oh, that would be better 
than being a sailor or a hunter. Tell 
me what I must do! 

Freepom: Be brave, George. Be 
honest and loyal. And when the time 
comes you will know what to do. 

(Freedom starts to leave.) 

GrorcGE: Don’t leave me, sir! I want 
to know more about the land of 
Freedom. 

Freepom: I cannot stay. Remember; 
be brave and honest and loyal. 

GrorGE: But that’s only what my 
Mother tells me every day. 

FREEDOM: You have a wise Mother, 


writing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its extra large diameter of wood and 
its large, soft lead. 


“EAGLE PRACTICE 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle PRACTICE pencil with its slightly smaller 
diameter of wood and slightly harder lead. 


And still other authorities advocate the ALPHA for the first step, followed by 
the PRACTICE as a step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY new york — tonpon — toronto 
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Grorce: Goodbye. 

(With a wave of the hand, Freedom is 
gone and George is asleep in the chair 
again. The off-stage sound of the children’s 
song is heard for a minute and fades 
away. Mary Washington enters, right.) 


Mary WasuinetTon: George! George 
Washington! Well, I declare, you’re 
fast asleep. (She shakes him.) Wake up, 
George. Captain Jack and the hunter 
want to talk to you. 

GrorGE (rubbing his eyes): Captain 
Jack and the hunter? (He sits up, wide 
awake.) Oh, mother, I know what I’m 
going to do when I grow up! 

Mrs. Wasuineton: What is my 

boy going to do now? 

’  GrorceE: I’m going to help make a 
country! 

Mrs. Wasuineton: Of course, 
George, you're going to help make 
Virginia a famous colony. Come now, 
and eat your supper. 

GEORGE (following her off): But it’s 
more than Virginia, Mother. It’s a 
great big country, the finest country in 
the world! 

(When they have gone, the music of the 
country dance or minuet is heard again 
and the children in colonial costume who 
introduced the little scene enter and dance 
as before. When they exit, History leads 
the two boys to the center of the stage.) 


JERSEY CITY 


History: Now, do you know more 
about George Washington? 

Bos: He was just like us. Sometimes 
I dream about radios. 

Jor: And I dream I can really fly in 
my planes. 

Bos: But the country’s all made now, 
sir. What is there left for boys to do? 

History: You can help to keep 
America the land of freedom. And you 
can share your freedom with all the 
children of the world. Why, you could 
make a whole world of freedom if you 
wanted to. I'll give you a glimpse into 
the future when children of every na- 
tion can live as happily as you live now. 
Listen! Do you hear them! 

(To gay music, children in peasant 
costumes of various nations come in left 
and right, carrying flowers and wreaths 
which they place before Washington’s 
picture, looking up at it as they do so. 
Then all take hands and dance in a circle 
happily with History and Freedom, who 
has come in with them, in the center. 
Joe and Bob join them, and all dance 
off at the close.) 


Good Times Together 


(Continued from page 26) 


Boy”; the other, ““Why was Lincoln 
a Great Man?” 
Suggestions: 


Wy shouldn’t all Beginners 


Beginners’ pencils, if only Beginners’ pencils are 


to learn to write with? 


Improvements come from specialists in touch with the facts. 
And to you we offer our free Beginners’ Packet for experiment and 


action. Write—School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 205-J 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


NOTE TO PRIMARY TEACHERS— 


Where was Lincoln born? 

In a small log hut in what is now 
called LaRue County, Kentucky. Can 
you find this first home of Lincoln on 
the map? Tell something about the 
country; how his father moved from 
one small farm to another; how they 
traveled in those days; how they cut 
their way through the forests. 

Their first real home had but one 
door, no windows and a dirt floor. 
Three-legged stools were used for 
chairs. Other hardships of the pioneers, 
and why we should honor them today. 

Why Lincoln was a great man. 

Tellofhissimplelife, hislove for books, 
his fairness and courtesy, his leadership. 

Two types of songs can be used: one, 
patriotic songs; the other, rollicking 
minstrel songs written during this 
period. Some of these are: “Turkey in 
the Straw” (1820), “The Arkansas 
Traveler” (1850), “Dixie” (1857). 
““Home, Sweet Home,” was also writ- 
ten during Lincoln’s lifetime. 


Honor to Longfellow 

Longfellow was born two years before 
Lincoln and he lived seventeen years 
after Lincoln’s death. This program 
might be arranged around two main in- 
terests;one, stories of thosedays, suchas: 
“A Story of theOld Tally-ho,” and acom- 
parison with methods of travel today. 


learn to write with 


right for Beginners 
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Constructive Equipment for the 
First Steps in Craftsmanship— 


Rugged Versatile 
Enough Enough 
for a for 
Carpenter’s Every 
Work School 
Bench Need 


THE BRADLEY WORK BENCH 


ADE of sturdy construction throughout, and as practical as it is attractive. 

Made of clean maple, in natural finish. Size of table top, 161% x 40 inches. 

Has large, roomy drawer, size 26 inches long by 1414 inches deep, with brass 

handle. Firmly put together with bolts to assure its sturdiness and durability. Atthe 

left hand side is a vise which opens to 5 4 inches, well made with steel bars and hard- 

wood handle. Stands 28 inches high. Table top has convenient adjustable planing 
stops and 5-inch built-in tray, 31 inches long, for holding tools, pencils, etc. 


Good Tools are an 
Inspiration — 


BRADLEY TRADE TOOLS 


The right size for small hands—and of standard 
quality as used by carpenters. The selection has been 
carefully made and is approved by Manual Training 
Teachers as a complete set of tools for every need of the 
kindergarten or lower primary grades. The list includes: 
SAW—High grade steel, spring tempered, perfectly 

balanced with “easy grip” handle. Cuts smoothly 

without buckling. Price, $2.00 

HAMMER—Medium size claw hammer, highest grade 
tool steel head, polished hardwood handle. 

Price, $1.10 

PLANES—Three styles, all with finest tool steel cutters, perfect balance, easy adjustments. 

Plane No. 3, Price, $3.10. Block Plane (small size), $1.50. Midget Plane, $0.30 
SCREW DRIVER—Medium size, hardwood handle, tempered blade. Price, $0.25 
STEEL SQUARE—8” x 12”, best spring steel with clearly marked graduations. Price, $1.50 
MONKEY WRENCH—High grade, strongly made, medium size. Price, $1.45 


If education is to fulfill its 
promise, its mechanical 
equipment must conform to 
professional standards. 
Giving a child cheap, imi- 


tation tools for his begin- 
nings in wood work and 
carpentry is as futile as 
presuming to teach him 


music on a toy piano. 


HAND DRILL—A sturdy, easy-turning drill for all kinds of work. Price, $2.00 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Twisted, 7 to set. Price, $1.25 
HAND DRILL POINTS—Fluted, 8 to set. 


BASSWOOD 


Best grade selected stock, in a variety of sizes for every purpose. Write for details. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY - 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY—Hoover Bros., Agents 


Price, $1.60 


The other interest might be charac- 
ters which Longfellow has made alive 
for us through the century: Hiawatha, 

he Skeleton in Armor, Evangeline, 
Miles Standish, The Host of the Way- 
side Inn, The Village Blacksmith, 
Paul Revere. 

Poems can be dramatized, or pre- 


_ sented through tableaus. 


Saint Valentine 


Perhaps you will want to make this a 
party with singing games, heart hunts 
and fanciful messages to friends, with 
tarts and candy hearts for refreshments. 

You will want to look up and write 
some poems such as: 

““Good-morrow to you, Valentine! 

Curl your locks as I do mine; 
Two before and three behind; 
Good-morrow to you, Valentine.” 

The children probably know some of 
the singing games that will be good to 
play at the party, such as “Itisket, 
Itasket,”’ “Little Playmate Dance with 
Me.” Share your songs with others as 
they did in olden times when they went 
“Valentining.” 

Games: Hunt candy hearts wrapped 
in tissue paper. 

Take a storybook character as a 
name for the day, making valentines 


| and giving them to these story people. 


For example, Little Black Sambo might 
give the Little Red Hen one. 


The “Unfinished” Portrait 
of George Washington 


(Continued from page 27) 


haven when he was tired of posing. 
It is fairly well assured that the “Un- 
finished” portrait was painted there, 
in the Germantown barn-studio, and 
probably when the Stuart apples were 
ripe and luscious. 

For a period of years this painting 
of President Washington was the 
property of Mrs. Stuart. Then a group 
of Colonial gentlemen purchased it at 
a price said to have been fifteen 
hundred dollars. It was given to the 
Boston Athenaeum, and later to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where it 
could be more safely preserved. The 
portrait does not show us Washington’s 
more genial mood, which we know he 
had. It is probably inferior to many 
of the other likenesses which Gilbert 
Stuart made of the President. But it 
records the spirit of a great character 
and, like the unfinished symphony of 
Schubert, takes on beauty through 
giving us an opportunity to exercise 
our powers of interpretation. 
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Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 33) 


such as these. In looking through back 
numbers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD there 
will be many a problem that will take 
on a new appearance when decorated. 

Even our wood-work problem might 
be the object of such color application. 
The little decorative box can be de- 
signed for many practical uses. Perhaps 
you have a plain wooden box on hand 
that can be made beautiful by adding 
a little wooden bird on the lid, and a 
simple design in color on its surface. 

The making and decorating of book- 
marks for the books of the new term 
is always an interesting and worth- 
while problem. Some of those illus- 
- trated are done in cut-paper, some in 
heavy ink lines with water color filled 
in, and others are cut-out printed pic- 
tures pasted on the bristol board. 

The large poster design for this 
month carries out the “Spirit of 76,” 
or it can be the illustration for many 
of the delightful marching songs that 
children learn these days. The figure 
can be cut as a black silhouette pasted 
on a white background, with trees, 
grass and flowers added in tones of 
varying grays. Why not try to draw 
a set of similar figures, using the figure- 
drawing method in our February issue 
of last year? A figure in action is 
always interesting. A repeat of such a 
figure makes an excellent border. 

The March number of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD will be full of delightful 
Easter and Spring lessons for all the 
grades. 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 41) 


jew and ferns in another corner, and 
some beans in groups throughout the 
dish. The bean-sprouts resemble trees, 
and when they became too big, I 
uprooted them and planted others in 
their places. I also placed various sized 
stones in one group, and put two tiny 
toadstools and a deer near them. 

A farm scene is represented in our 
newest garden. We used the same dish 
but covered the ground with moss. I 
planted some slips of wandering-jew 
and some bean and squash seeds. Some 
toy pigs and sheep were placed in the 
garden and a man was placed near 
them. A rabbit was put under one of 
the miniature trees. 

Grapefruit seeds grow up into pretty 
trees and we intend to use some in our 
next garden. Instead of using a mirror 
for a lake, a cover of a baking powder 
or cocoa can may be filled with water 
and sunk into the ground, or cement 
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| covered with pebbles and gravel may be 


used for a river bed. Indian and desert 
scenes, a fishing village, and a fairyland 
scene are but a few of the possibilities 
of a dish garden. You will never regret 
making one. 


Autce Mock, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Our Symphony Orchestra 


My class in music appreciation was 
very enthusiastic about building a 
miniature symphony orchestra. 

After a prolonged and careful study 
of the orchestra families and the shape 
and style of each instrument of each 
family, the children drew a plan for the 
orchestra. The foundation was made 
of poster board. With chalk the position 
of the various instruments was drawn 
on the poster board. The size and shape 
of the miniature instruments were 
selected from music catalogs obtained 
from our music stores. The instruments 
were placed in the following order: 
first the strings, second the wood winds, 


third the brasses, and fourth the per- | 
cussion group, which completed our 


symphony arrangement. The seating of 
the Philadelphia and New York Sym- 
phonies was studied and to simplify 
matters the arrangement of the sym- 
phony as pictured in the “ World Book” 
was decided for our orchestra. 
“Instruments of the Orchestra Hand- 
book” published by the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and the Kinsella 
‘Appreciation Books”’ were also stud- 
ied. Many others could be added if 
the teacher desired, and the children 
will enjoy and appreciate all the more 
the symphony orchestra they hear or 
in which they may sometime play. 
Rutu Dovuauerty, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


HAVE represented the BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘A’’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS 


bee 


HANS H. HELLESOE 
2444 Ainslie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


an exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70. 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


— 
_| & 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager 
8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Good primary teachers always in demand. 


AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. 


The Teachers Exchange OF 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
827 TEMPLE BLDG., 14 FRANKLIN STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
We have GOOD PAYING positions for you to select from 


Registration form sent on request 
V. P. REEVES, Manager H. C. REEVES, President 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our the West 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS "AGENCY 


N NEAP 


Largest Teacher’s Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,’’ free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


E Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. 
Accredited. Dormitory in best residential 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Kinde 


district of Hyde Park. Fine Equipment. 
Send for catalog. 


36th Year Opened September 21st 
Address REGISTRAR, Box 50, 616 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergarten, 
primary, and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training. University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR—1931-1932 


Catalogue sent on application 


ATI ~ L Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College. 
1 Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, kind 
te 


rgarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


OF EDUCATION 


ms, elementary grades. 4-year .E. degree, 3-year 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Dept. E-22 EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens, 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Miss Jenny Hunter’s 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Little Travel Stories 
(Continued from page 44) 


copper cheese kettles and dairy uten- 
sils piled high. The procession moves 
slowly along, the cow-bells_tinkle, 
tinkle, tinkle, the herdsmen shout and 
yodel, awakening the echoes of the 
mountains, or sing the song of the 
cowherd. 

This is the Alp-drive, a most charac- 
teristic and picturesque sight in the 
mountains of Switzerland. 


Swans on the Thames 


While in England one summer, I 
took the Thames trip from the source of 
the river to the sea, and this cruise 
taught me to love the river. For a dis- 
tance of some two hundred miles the 
Thames pursues its course through the 
heart of England, with its countless 
stories of history and romance. The 
willow banks are picturesque with 
ivy-mantled churches, old English 
inns and the quaintest of cottages. 
Gaily decorated houseboats, launches, 
rowboats and steamers are everyday 
sights on the river, and the scenery all 
the way is full of charm and interest. 

No voyager can be on the Thames 
without noticing the swans, which add 
so much to the beauty of this royal 
river. These large, pure-white birds, 
with their long arched necks are remark- 
able for their grace and elegance up- 
on the water. There are eight hundred 
swans on the Thames River, some be- 
longing to the Crown, and some owned 
by the Vintners’ and Dyers’ Compa- 
nies. All are marked on the bill with a 
special symbol. The King’s mark is a 
diamond shape with three dots inside. 
The Vintners use a triangle with one 
dot and the Dyers a triangle with two 
dots. Keepers are appointed to look 
after these birds, and they are carefully 
tended. Some have been known to live 
at least fifty years. They are said to 
mate for life. The nests are built on 
the islands and on the banks, of twigs 
and reeds. 

Once every year the swans are 
caught, examined, counted and marked, 
sometimes with a good deal of trouble. 
This occasion is what is called “Swan 
Upping.” Then all the birds over eight 
hundred are given away. In olden times 
the Constable of the Tower of London 
was allowed to add to his salary in va- 
rious curious ways, and all swans that 
floated below London bridge were his. 
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